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challenge  the  champions  of  the  Church,  one  and  all,  to  answer 
his  arguments  if  they  can,  assuring  them  that,  until  these  be 
answered,  no  slights,  no  insults,  no  calumnies,  and  no  lies,  can 
move  him.  Let  these  be  answered,  and  he  will  acknowledge 
his  errors.  Otherwise  he  will  continue  to  wear,  as  ‘ a crown 
of  thorns,’  all  the  slights,  insults,  calumnies,  and  lies,  which 
men  may  be  pleased  to  heap  upon  him,  in  the  full  hope  and 
joyous  expectation  of  £ the  crown  of  glory.’ 


Art.  IY. — The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  from  his  Birth 
to  his  Inauguration  as  President.  By  Ward  H.  Lamon. 
With  illustrations.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  & Co. 
1872.  Pp.  517. 

Some  persons  will  think  it  a great  honor,  and  some  a great 
disgrace,  that  we  have  lived  eight  long  years  in  the  same 
region  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  held  almost  daily  inter- 
course with  him  at  the  Bar.  We  think  it  neither  an  honor 
nor  a disgrace.  We  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  merely  a piece 
of  good  fortune,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
scrutinizing,  and  forming  an  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary human  beings  that  has  figured  in  history.  The 
world  will,  perhaps,  know  him  a little  better  because  we  have 
known  him. 

He  was,  take  him  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible personages  we  have  ever  known.  He  was,  indeed,  so 
little  like  other  men,  that  other  men  could  not  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  his  peculiar  make  and  mode  of  being.  / The  little 
men  about  him  — the  Herndons  of  Illinois  — thought  they 
understood  him,  because  they  were  always  at  his  elbow ; and 
forthwith,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  set  up  as  great  oracles  to 
let  all  the  world  know  what  manner  of  man  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was.  But  while  they  understood  all  that  was  little,  and 
low,  and  mean  in  his  character,  there  was  much  that  reached 
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beyond  the  range  of  their  vision.  It  is  an  old  saying,  and 
true  as  it  is  old,  that  6 no  man  is  aThero  to  his  valet ’ ; but, 
as  Hegel  has  well  said,  ‘ it  is  the  fault  of  the  valet.’  It 
was  the  fault  of  Mr.  Herndon,  that  he  had  no  soul,  no  mind, 
no  eye  for  the  really  remarkable  qualities  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Hence,  valet  though  he  was,  he  thinks  himself  a much  greater 
man  than  his  hero.  ‘ Lincoln,’  says  he,  ‘ was  a natural  anti- 
slavery man,  as  L think,  and  yet  he  needed  watching .’  So,  in 
other  places,  he  represents  himself  as  keeping  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
watching  and  training  him,  and  preparing  him  for  6 his  great 
career,’  when  the  time  should  arrive  to  put  him  on  the  race- 
track of  glory,  allowing  him  to  enter  neither  too  soon  nor  too 
late  to  win,  but  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  world  is  thus 
given  to  understand  that  it  owes  Abraham  Lincoln  to  William 
H.  Herndon  (no  very  great  obligation,  perhaps,)  his  quondam 
law-partner.  We  wonder  how  Colonel  Lamon,  whose  Life 
of  Lincoln  contains  many  similar  statements,  reconciled  them 
with  a decent  regard  for  the  character  of  his  hero. 

Again,  says  Mr.  Herndon,  Lincoln  ‘needed  hope,  faith, 
energy,  and  L think  L warmed  him.  Lincoln  and  I were  just 
the  opposites  of  one  another.  He  was  cautious  and  practical ; 
I spontaneous,  ideal,  and  speculative.  He  arrived  at  truths 
by  reflection,  I by  intuition ; he  by  reason,  I by  my  soul.  He 
calculated ; I went  to  toil  asking  no  questions,  never  doubt- 
ing. Lincoln  had  great  faith  in  my  intuitions,  and  I had 
great  faith  in  his  reason.’  Only  he  ‘ needed  watching.’  Thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Herndon,  Lincoln  was  the  cold,  creeping, 
calculating  reasoner ; while  he  was  the  warm,  spontaneous, 
glowing,  and  gifted  seer.  The  hero  lacked  ‘ faith,  hope,  en- 
ergy ’ ; the  valet,  possessing  all  these  in  superabundance,  warmed 
the  hero  into  a higher  and  nobler  life.  The  one  had  to  reason 
his  way  to  truths  slowly  ; the  other  reached  them  at  once  by 
a simple  flight  of  his  intuitional  soul,  or  ‘ faculty  divine.’  It 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  if  Mr.  Herndon  had 
said,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  real,  and  I was  ideal ; he  was  a sub- 
stance, and  I his  shadow.  Yet,  after  all,  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  Mr.  Herndon’s  statement,  for  several  very  supersti- 
tious men,  such  as  Mr.  Lincoln  is  well  known  to  have  been, 
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have  been  known  to  consult  even  idiots  as  oracles.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  great  faith  in  the  mad-stone.1  Why,  then,  might  he  not 
also  have  great  faith  in  a mad-cap  ? Mr.  Lincoln  had  great 
faith  in  spirit-rapping  and  revelations.  Why,  then,  should  he 
not  look  upon  Mr.  Herndon  as  ‘ a medium  ? ’ How  else,  in- 
deed, can  we  account  for  his  having  kept  such  a fellow  in 
partnership  with  him  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ? 

The  testimony  of  the  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  of  Springfield, 
who  is  no  valet,  but  a gentleman,  is  valuable.  He  honestly 
confesses  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  a 
puzzle,  an  enigma,  a mystery  to  him.  So  has  it  always  been 
to  us,  though  the  Life  before  us  clears  away  much  of  the  dark- 
ness. It  has  taught  us,  at  least,  one  great  lesson— the  lesson 
of  humility.  What  signifies  it  as  a matter  of  pride  to  us,  as 
men  of  thought,  that  we  can  follow,  step  by  step,  the  sublime 
process  by  which  the  mechanism  of  the  material  universe  is 
unveiled,  and  all  its  glory  laid  bare,  if,  after  all,  we  find  our- 
selves, as  we  do,  absolutely  overwhelmed  and  confounded  by 
the  mysteries  of  the  single  monad,  { Honest  Old  Abe  ? ’ 

When  the  mathematician  finds  a problem  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  analysis,  he  effects  its  solution,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  by 
means  of  approximations.  We  must,  in  like  manner,  deal 
with  the  question  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character.  We  must,  in 
other  words,  honestly  and  simply  state  the  things  which  we  do 
know  about  him,  and  leave  all  the  rest  in  the  dim,  dark  back- 
ground of  our  ignorance.  This  will  not,  it  is  true,  give  a satis- 
factory portrait  of  the  man.  But  this  need  not  alarm  us  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  alarmed,  when  he  happened  to  see  his  ‘ face 
reflected  double  in  a mirror.’ 2 Man  is,  says  Mr.  Hume,  ‘ a 
bundle  of  contradictions.’  According  to  this  definition,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  no  less  than  Mr.  Hume 
himself,  was  a very  great  man.  It  is  certain,  that  if  we  would 

1 ‘ When  his  son  Bob,’  says  Mrs.  Wallace,  his  sister-in-law,  ‘ was  supposed 
to  have  been  bitten  by  a rabid  dog,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  him  to  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  where  there  was  a mad-stone,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  applied, 
and,  it  is  presumed,  did  so.’  Lamon’s  Life,  p.  503,  note. 
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describe  a great  bundle  of  contradictions  truly,  we  cannot  ex- 
hibit it  as  a concord  or  collection  of  harmonies.1 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a powerful  intellect.  When  we  expressed 
this  opinion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  a gentleman 
called  upon  us  to  ascertain  if  we  had  really  advanced  so  absurd 
a sentiment.  We  told  him  that  we  had,  whereupon  he  raised 
his  hands  and  opened  his  eyes  in  great  astonishment.  But  if 
he  had  possessed  half  the  intellect  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  would 
have  reflected  that,  considering  our  opportunities,  our  opinion 
was  entitled  to  a great  deal  more  weight  than  his  own.  We 
had  never  suspected  him  of  possessing  4 a powerful  intellect.’ 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  powerful  in  a law  argument.  Mr.  Justice 
Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  truly 
described  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character  as  an  advocate.  4 He  was 
great,’  says  Judge  Davis,  4 both  at  nisi  jprius  and  before  the 
appellate  tribunal.  He  seized  the  strong  points  of  a cause, 
and  presented  them  with  clearness  and  great  compactness. 
His  mind  was  logical  and  direct,  and  he  did  not  indulge  in 
extraneous  discussion.  Generalities  and  platitudes  had  no 
charms  for  him.  An  unfailing  vein  of  humor  never  deserted 
him,  and  he  was  always  able  to  chain  the  attention  of  court 
and  jury,  when  the  cause  was  the  most  uninteresting,  by  the 
appropriateness  of  his  anecdotes. 

4 His  power  of  comparison  was  large,  and  he  rarely  failed  in 
a legal  discussion  to  use  that  mode  of  reasoning.  The  frame- 
work of  his  mental  and  moral  being  was  honesty,  and  a wrong 
cause  was  poorly  defended  by  him.  The  ability  which  some 
eminent  lawyers  possess  of  explaining  away  the  bad  points  of 

1 The  above  was  written  before  we  had  carefully  read  Colonel  Lamon’s 
book,  and  we  allow  it  to  stand  as  it  is,  because  it  embodies  our  impressions 
of  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Herndon  as  they  appeared  to  us  from  a personal 
acquaintance.  The  author  has,  we  confess,  after  a careful  examination  of 
his  work,  and  reflection  over  its  contents,  cleared  away  much  of  the  mystery 
which  hung  around  the  character  of  his  hero,  and  showed  him  as  he  was  in 
his  innermost  soul.  The  revelation  is  a fearful  one ; but  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  truth,  not  only  because  it  bears  the  impress  of  nature,  but  also  because 
it  explains  all  that  was  most  dark  and  enigmatical  to  us  in  and  about  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  has  done  this  by  revealing  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s ruling  passion,  which  we  had  never  suspected  to  exist,  so  dark  and 
secretive  was  the  man. 
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a cause  by  ingenious  sophistry  was  denied  him.  In  order  to 
bring  into  full  activity  his  great  powers,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  convinced  of  the  right  and  justice  of  the  matter 
which  he  advocated.  When  so  convinced,  whether  the  cause 
was  great  or  small,  he  was  usually  successful.  He  read  law- 
books but  little,  except  when  the  cause  in  hand  made  it  neces- 
sary ; yet  he  was  usually  self-reliant,  depending  on  his  own 
resources,  and  rarely  consulting  his  brother  lawyers,  either  on 
the  management  of  his  case  or  on  the  legal  questions  in- 
volved.’ 

His  education  was  radically  deficient,  never  going  beyond 
the  barest  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  But 
he  possessed  the  power  of  patient  thought ; he  could  distin- 
guish, analyse,  and  meditate — a very  rare  quality  now-a-days 
— and  these  alone  made  him  a formidable  antagonist,  both  at 
the  Bar  and  on  the  hustings.  All  that  is  said  about  his  hav- 
ing been  4 a great  reader,’  in  all  the  lives  of  him  which  we 
have  examined,  except  Colonel  Lamon’s,  is  sheer  fiction.  He 
did  his  reading,  even  in  regard  to  his  law  cases,  as  some  men 
do  their  religion,  b y proxy,  by  his  Good-Man-Friday,  William 
H.  Herndon,  who,  with  creditable  zeal  and  industry,  would 
collect  all  sorts  of  cases  and  authorities  for  him.  From  these 
he  would  make  his  selections,  and  prepare  his  arguments,  to 
the  great  disgust  often,  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Herndon,  who  saw  so 
much  of  the  materials  collected  by  him  thrown  aside  as  use- 
less. Considering  the  deficiences  of  his  education,  and  his 
knowledge,  his  ability  was  truly  wonderful. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Judd,  of  Chicago,  prepared  his 
speeches  in  the  great  contest  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  himself  has  endorsed  this  slander.  Mr.  Lincoln 
prepared  them  for  himself.  Ho  other  man  in  Illinois  could 
have  done  that  work  for  him,  much  less  Mr.  Judd,  even  if  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  pride  had  not  revolted  at  the  idea  of  such  service 
and  servility.  He  was  a full  match  for  Mr.  Douglas,  or  for 
any  other  man  of  the  day,  on  the  stump  or  before  the  people. 

We  well  remember,  we  shall  never  forget,  his  reply  to 
Judge  Thomas,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  who,  in  a 
public  address,  had  attacked  4 the  Long  Hine,’  of  which  body 
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Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  distinguished  member.  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  hear  the  speech,  being  absent  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
livery ; but  he  was  sent  for,  informed  of  its  contents,  and  made 
his  appearance  as  Judge  Thomas  was  about  to  conclude  and 
take  his  seat.  He  rose  to  reply.  The  excitement  of  the 
crowd  was  intense.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  effort  was  absolutely  over- 
whelming and  withering.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  indeed, 
before  Judge  Thomas  began  to  blubber  like  a baby,  and  left 
the  assembly.  Yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  orator , as  that 
word  is  usually  understood,  either  in  the  manner  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  speech.  His  manner  was  easy,  natural,  and  self- 
. possessed,  and  his  language  was  simple,  direct,  and  plain 
Anglo-Saxon  English,  delivered  in  a conversational,  rather 
than  an  oratorical,  style  and  tone.  But  every  word  was  a real 
‘ rail-splitter.’ 

He  began  by  saying,  that  he  was  an  humble  member  of  ‘ the 
Long  Nine,’  so  that  he  could  not  swell  himself  up  to  the  great 
dimensions  of  his  learned  and  eloquent  adversary.  The  effort 
to  do  so  would,  he  feared,  be  attended  with  the  fate  of  the 
frog  in  the  fable,  which  tried  to  swell  itself  to  the  size  of  the 
ox.  But  he  could  do  this — he  could  just  prick  a few  pin-holes 
in  his  adversary,  and  let  him  down  to  his  natural  size. 

He  then  began  to  apply  his  pin.  He  described,  with  minute 
accuracy,  the  political  career  of  Judge  Thomas,  and  his  various 
somersaults.  He  told  how  it  was,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, a new  light  had  struck  the  learned  Judge,  and  with 
what  wonderful  agility  he  went  right  over.  The  Judge  could 
not  long  stand  Mr.  Lincoln’s  pin.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  already  said,  he  began  to  blubber  like  a baby,  and  with- 
drew from  the  assembly.  He  cried  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
He  came  to  our  office  for  sympathy,  and  we  should  have  sin- 
cerely pitied  the  poor  fellow,  if  every  feeling  of  compassion 
had  not  been  swallowed  up  in  contempt. 

Colonel  Lamon  alludes  to  this  memorable  speech.  But  if 
he  had  heard  it,  or  witnessed  its  effects,  he  must  have  acquired 
a higher  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  power  as  a popular  orator.  In 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  addresses  before  the  people  there  is,  not  infre- 
quently, a homely  strength,  and  a rustic  beauty  of  expression, 
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which  are  more  effective  than  the  oratorical  periods  of  an 
Everett  or  a Bancroft.  His  simple,  terse,  plain,  direct  Eng- 
lish, goes  right  home  to  the  point. 

How  this,  if  true,  is  a wonderful  phenomenon  in  an  almost 
wholly  uneducated  orator.  How  shall  we  account  for  it? 
Was  it  natural  with  him,  or  was  it  acquired  ? It  was  acquired. 
It  was  the  result  of  careful  reflection  and  self-cultivation.  For 
at  first  he  was,  like  nearly  all  uneducated  speakers,  whether 
white  or  black,  most  wofully  given  to  sesquipedalian  words,  or, 
in  Western  phrase,  to  highfalutin  bombast.  This  appears 
from  his  lecture,  delivered  in  1837,  when  he  was  28  years  of 
age,  before  the  Springfield  Lyceum,  on  the  subject  of  the 
4 Perpetuation  of  our  Free  Lnstitutions .’  4 Although  it  was 

delivered  in  mid-winter,’  says  Colonel  Lamon,  4 it  is  instinct 
with  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  the  most  fervid  Fourth  of  July.’ 
4 At  what  point,’  exclaims  the  young  orator  of  28,  4 shall  we 
expect  the  approach  of  danger  ? Shall  we  expect  some  trans- 
atlantic military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a 
blow?  Hever!  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted) 
in  their  military  chest,  with  a Bonaparte  for  a commander, 
could  not,  by  force,  take  a drink  from  the  Ohio,  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Bidge,  in  a trial  of  a thousand  years,’  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  4 Many  great  and  good  men,’  he  continues,  ‘suffi- 
ciently qualified  for  any  task  they  should  undertake,  may  ever 
be  found,  whose  ambition  would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a 
seat  in  Congress,  a gubernatorial,  or  a presidential  chair,  but 
such  belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion  or  tribe  of  the  eagle} 
What ! think  you  these  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a 
Csesar,  or  a Hapoleon?  Hever!  Towering  genius  disdains 
a beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored  It  sees 
no  distinction  in  adding  story  to  story  upon  monuments  of 
fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  Lt  denies  that  it  is 
glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns  to  tread  in 
footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however  illustrious.  It  thirsts 
and  burns  for  distinction,  and,  if  possible,  it  will  have  it, 
1 The  italics  are  the  orator’s. 
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whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating  slaves  or  ensla/oing 
freemen?  Mr.  Lincoln  afterward  did  both. 

4 These  extracts,’  says  Colonel  Lamon  (who  gives  many 
others),  4 carefully  composed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  mature  age 
of  twenty-eight,  and  after  considerable  experience  in  the  public 
service,  are  worthy  of  attentive  perusal.5  To  those  familiar 
with  his  sober  and  pure  style  at  a later  age,  these  sophomoric 
passages  will  seem  incredible.  But  they  were  thought  4 able 
and  eloquent 5 by  the  4 Young  Men’s  Lyceum  of  Springfield ; ’ 
he  was  solicited  to  4 furnish  a copy  for  publication,’  and  they 
were  duly  printed  in  the  Sangamon  Journal.  Mr.  Lincoln 
very  soon,  and  very  wisely,  laid  aside  all  this  frippery  and 
foolery  of  words.  4 He  found,’  says  Colonel  Lamon,  4 that  the 
people  understood  him  better  when  he  came  down  from  his 
stilts  and  talked  to  them  from  their  own  level.’  Alas ! why 
cannot  all  preachers  make  the  same  great  discovery  ? 

What ! do  preachers,  whose  sublime  mission  it  is  to  save 
souls,  ever  trifle  with  words,  and  thereby  disgrace  their  profes- 
sion ? Let  a friend  of  ours  answer  this  question.  He  is  an 
Episcopal  preacher,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  a man  of  excellent 
sense,  and  no  little  humor.  Hence,  he  occasionally  enjoys  a 
hearty  laugh  at  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  which  he  has 
happened  to  hear.  He  heard  a Methodist  preacher  declare, 
that 4 spiritual  death  is  a more  dire  and  cosmic  collapse  of  the 
capacities  of  enjoyment.’  4 How  can  you  recollect  such  stuff?  ’ 
we  inquired.  4 How  could  I forget  it  ? ’ said  he ; 4 it  is  like  a 
man  with  nineteen  toes.’  It  seems  to  us  more  like  a man 
with  twenty-nine  toes.  But  this  preacher  had,  at  the  time  the 
story  was  told,  left  the  Methodist  for  the  Episcopal  Church. 

He  also  heard  another  celebrated  Methodist  preacher,  in  a 
temperance  lecture,  actually  say,  that  4 intemperance  is  a great 
dragon,  with  wings  of  laminated  bone,  fringed  with  fiery  flames, 
and  a host  of  hobgoblins  hovering  in  the  rear.’  We  joined  in 
the  laugh,  but  we  did  not  tell  of  flights,  which  we  had  heard 
from  some  of  our  preachers,  lest  he  should  die  of  laughing. 
So,  in  order  to  relieve  him  a little,  we  said,  4 What  better 
could  you  expect  of  us  poor  Methodist  preachers  and  people? 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  your  great  Dr.  S , who,  from 
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Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  has  so  often  held  delighted  with  his  elo- 
quence the  most  elegant  and  refined  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church — the  very  tlite  of  Baltimore  ? He  put  his  hands  over 
his  face  and  said  he  must  go.  We  permitted  him  to  do  so. 

But  what  did  the  great  Dr.  S really  say  ? Why,  he  has 

said  a thousand  wonderful  things,  but  one  alone  must  suffice 
at  present.  Called  upon  for  a speech,  at  a large  dinner  party, 
he  rose  grandiloquently  from  his  seat,  and  said  : 4 Gentlemen, 
how  could  you  expect  me  to  adumbrate  before  this  narcotin- 
ized  congregation  ? 5 How  could  we  expect  you,’  replied  a 
gentlemen  in  an  undertone,  4 to  do  anything  but  adumbrate  ? r 
He  adumbrated  and  sat  down. 

Away  with  all  such  contemptible  trifling.  We  may  ridicule 
Ritualism.  We  may  laugh,  with  Sidney  Smith,  at  all  its  pos- 
tures and  impostures,  its  flexions  and  genuflexions,  its  bow- 
ings to  the  east  and  its  curtseyings  to  the  west,  and  all  its 
other  tomfooleries.  But,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us,  in  the 
first  place,  lay  aside  all  our  tomfooleries  of  speech.  Let  us, 
at  least,  learn  to  imitate  the  simplicity,  the  discreetness,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  good  taste  of  the  rail-splitter  of  Illinois. 
No  preacher  of  the  Gospel  can,  indeed,  do  otherwise,  if  he  is 
really  earnest  and  and  honest  in  his  work.  That  is,  if  he  really 
means  to  save  souls,  rather  than  to  show  himself  off,  he  will 
speak  like  4 a dying  man  to  dying  men,5  in  simple,  plain,  direct, 
and  soul-stirring  Anglo-Saxon.  He  will  not,  he  cannot,  trick 
himself  out,  like  a literary  Merry  Andrew,  to  catch  the  ap- 
plause of  gaping  ignorance,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  staring 
stupidity.  Earnestness  is  the  soul  of  eloquence,  and  the  secret 
of  all  success.  If  Burns,  the  plowman,  had  not  been  in  earn- 
est— despising  the  trumpery  of  fine  words — his  song  had  never 
stirred  the  ages,  or  waked  the  chords  of  the  human  soul  to 
rapture.  If  Bunyan,  the  tinker,  had  not  been  in  earnest,  his 
immortal  work  had  long  since  sunk  into  utter  and  everlasting 
oblivion.  And,  lastly,  if  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter, 
had  not  been  in  earnest,  his  big,  high-sounding,  and  hollow 
words  had  never  been  heard  beyond  the  spouting  lyceum  of 
Springfield. 

Indeed,  all  that  is  most  soul-stirring  and  sublime  in  poetry 
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itself — whether  in  Burns,  or  Byron,  or  Cowper,  or  Milton,  or 
Shakspeare — is  in  the  simple,  short  words  of  deep,  intense, 
and  burning  passion.  Witness,  for  example,  the  words  of 
Milton : 

‘ Forth-reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  ate  ; 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature,  from  her  seat, 

Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  awe 
That  all  was  lost.’ 

Witness,  again,  the  words  of  Burns,  when, i walking  in  glory 
and  in  pride  at  the  tail  of  his  plow,’  he  happened  to  turn  up 
a Gowan,  or  Mountain  Daisy : 

‘ Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 

Thou’s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 

For  I maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem : 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r 
Thou  bonnie  gem. 

• Alas  ! it’s  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 

The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 

Bending  thee  ’mang  the  dewy  weet 
Wi’  speckled  breast, 

When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 
The  purpling  east. 

‘ Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 

Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; ^ 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 
Amid  the  storm, 

Scarce  rear’d  above  the  parent  earth 
Thy  tender  form. 

, ‘ The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 

High  shelt’ring  woods  and  wa’s  maun  shield ; 

But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 
O’  clod  or  stane, 

Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

/ 

‘ There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 

Thy  snawy  bosom  sunward  spread, 

Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 
In  humble  guise ; 

But  now  the  share  up-tears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies. 
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‘ Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 

Sweet  flow’ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 

By  love’s  simplicity  betray’d 

And  guileless  trust, 

’Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil’d,  is  laid 
Low  i’  the  dust. 

‘ Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  life’s  rough  ocean  luckless  starr’d, 

Unskilled  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  love, 

The  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o’er ! 

‘ Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv’n, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv’n 
To  mis’ry’s  brink, 

’Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  heav’n, 

He,  ruin’d,  sink ! 

‘ Ev’n  thou  who  mourn’st  the  Daisy’s  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 

Stern  Ruin’s  plowshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 

’Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow’s  weight 
Shall  be  thy  doom ! ’ 

CA  sweet  poem]  says  the  editor  of  Burns’  works.  But  tell 
us,  is  it  not  as  grand  as  it  is  sweet,  as  soul-stirring  as  it  is  sim- 
ple ? Mr.  Lincoln,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  a great  reader 
of  Burns,  from  whom  he  acquired  the  simplicity  and  nerve  of 
his  style,  as  well  as  a great  encouragement  to  the  profane  and 
obscene  habits  of  his  mind.  Lord  Byron,  after  an  interview 
with  Burns,  exclaimed,  ‘What  grandeur!  what  vulgarity ! ’ 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  will  be  seen,  had  a much  greater  relish  of 
the  vulgarity,  than  of  the  grandeur,  of  his  favorite  poet  and 
prose  writer.  We  cannot  suppose,  for  a moment,  that  he 
could  appreciate  4 The  Mountain  Daisy,  or  4 The  Lament  of 
Glencairn  ’ ; but  we  know  that  he  gloated  with  delight  over 
6 Tam  O’Shanter,’  4 Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,’  4 Holie  Willie’s 
Prayer,’  and  the  like  prostitutions  of  genius.  He  not  only 
preferred,  like  the  cock  in  the  fable,  4 the  barley  corn  to  the 
gem,’  but,  like  the  buzzard,  he  feasted  on  carrion,  rather  than 
on  untainted  food.  4 Holie  Willie’s  Prayer,’  says  Col.  Lamon, 
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6 was  the  only  one  of  Burns’  poems  which  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
the  trouble  to  memorize.’  (p.  478.) 

But  some  one  will  say,  ‘ Do  you  tell  me  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  an  earnest  man  ? ’ Yes,  we  tell  you  that  no  man  was 
ever  more  in  earnest  than  the  rail-splitter  of  Illinois.  Under 
all  that  outer  life  of  his  — under  all  that  everlasting  cracking 
of  jokes  and  apparent  frivolity  — there  was  an  under-current 
of  passion,  deep,  strong,  and  resistless  as  the  Hellespont.  What, 
then,  was  this  ruling  passion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ? For  if  we  would 
read  it  at  all,  or  decipher  the  strange  hieroglyphics  of  his 
* mysterious  being  and  career,  we  must  do  so  in  the  light  of  his 
ruling  passion.  We  must,  in  other  words,  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  Pope : 

‘ Search,  then,  the  ruling  passion : there,  alone, 

The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known ; 

The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere ; 

Priests,  princes,  women,  no  disemblers  here. 

The  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest, 

The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  contest.’ 

Heaven  favors  the  earnest  man,  and  hell,  too,  sometimes 
crowns  his  designs  with  success.  But  we  are  not  now  discuss- 
ing this  question  : whether  it  was  heaven  or  hell  that  backed 
the  designs  of  the  wonderful  man  Abraham.  But  only  to  ex- 
hibit his  ruling  passion,  and  show  how  it  explains  his  career, 
and  accounts  for  his  success,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

We  never  understood,  we  confess,  the  ruling  passion  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  before  we  read  his  life  by  Colonel  Lamon,  and  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  his  law-partner,  Mr.  William 
H.  Herndon.  Hence,  before  that  enlightenment,  we  only 
gazed  with  wonder  and  amazement  on  the  strange  career  of 
that  ‘ child  of  destiny.’  We  have  seen  him  in  Springfield,  and 
that,  too,  after  the  only  time  he  was  ever  in  Congress,  in  such 
low  repute  among  his  neighbors,  and  with  his  former  political 
friends,  that  he  could  not  have  been  elected  a constable  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Again  have  we  seen  him  when  he  was 
a candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American 
people,  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  election.  We  have 
seen  him  when  there  was  none  so  poor  as  do  him  reverence; 
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and,  again,  have  we  seen  his  well-known  face  in  shop  windows 
in  all  the  great  streets  of  London,  as  they  were  in  those  of  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  civilized  world.  How  strange ! how 
wonderful ! When  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  we 
pondered  much  and  marvelled  what  this  strange  thing  could 
mean,  and,  at  last,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
design  of  Providence  to  put  infinite  contempt  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  suffrage.  But  all  this  was,  perhaps,  only 
the  evidence  of  Southern  blindness.  We  think  we  can  see  a 
little  better  now,  for  now  — thanks  to  Colonel  Lamon  ! — the 
ruling  passion  of  the  great  Northern  hero  is  perfectly  clear  to  * 
our  minds.  We  never  saw  anything  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  or 
character  which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  new  and  clearer 
revelation  of  his  ruling  passion  ; but,  in  the  light  of  this  pas- 
sion, nearly  all  is  as  clear  and  consistent  as  the  sun. 

‘ The  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest, 

The  prospect  clears,  and  Lincoln  stands  contest.’ 

We  are  not  Mr.  Lincoln’s  accuser,  much  less  are  we  his 
apologist.  All  we  wish  to  see  and  make  known  is,  the 
truth , the  whole  truth , and  nothing  but  the  truth , so  help  us 
God!  Hence,  with  the  clue  in  our  hand,  we  can,  in  some 
respects,  read  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character  better  than  it  is  read  by 
his  bosom  friends  and  biographers.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  these  bosom  friends  and  biographers  have,  on 
the  whole,  thrown  a fearful  light  on  the  great  secrets  of  his 
life  and  actions.  Let  us,  then,  follow  them,  accepting  the 
truths  they  have  revealed,  and  correcting  the  errors  they  have 
committed. 

It  is  believed,  by  the  world  at  large,  that  the  hatred  of 
oppression,  coupled  with  the  love  of  freedom,  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s ruling  passion.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  Some 
of  his  biographers,  indeed,  such  as  Bacon  and  Holland,  would 
have  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  inherited  this  ruling  passion 
from  his  father,  Tom  Lincoln,  who,  it  is  said,  left  Kentucky 
on  account  of  his  hatred  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Colonel 
Lamon  has  forever  dispelled  this  illusion.  ‘It  has  pleased 
some  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  biographers,’  says  he,  4 to  represent  this 
removal  of  his  father  (from  Kentucky  to  Indiana)  as  a flight 
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from  the  taint  of  slavery.  Nothing  (he  continues)  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  There  were  not  at  the  time  more  than 
fifty  slaves  in  all  Hardin  county,  which  then  composed  a vast 
area  of  territory.  It  was,  practically,  a free  community.  Lin- 
coln’s more  fortunate  relations  in  other  parts  of  the  State  were 
slaveholders ; and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he 
ever  disclosed  any  conscientious  scruples  concerning  the  44  insti- 
tution.’” 

Tom  Lincoln,  as  Colonel  Lamon  shows,  fled  from  justice 
and  not  from  slavery.  For  having,  in  a low  brawl  with  one 
Onlow,  a mean  blackguard  like  himself,  bit  off  his  nose  and 
left  his  face  disfigured  for  life,  he  found  it  convenient  to  escape 
from  Hardin  county  and  hide  himself  in  the  wilds  of  Indiana. 
There  young  Abe,  about  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
hegira  or  flight,  was  raised,  in  a little  cabin  fourteen  feet 
square,  made  of  rough,  unhewn  logs  or  poles,  and  daubed  with 
mud. 

This  hole  was,  literally,  4 a cage  of  unclean  birds.’  For  Tom 
Linkhorn , as  he  was  then  called,  and  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
father  and  mother  of  our  hero,  were  never  married,  but  just 
lived  together,  and  cohabited,  like  the  lower  sort  of  negroes  of 
the  State  from  which  they  had  fled.  When  we  heard  the  late 
Governor  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  state  this  fact,  as  well 
known  to  Tom  Li/rikhorrt s neighbors  in  Hardin  county,  we  set 
it  down  as  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  rumors  which  political 
prejudice  and  passion  had  forged.  But  it  is  proved  and  substan- 
tiated by  Colonel  Lamon  in  his  biography  of  Lincoln.  There 
the  two  4 mean  whites  ’ lived,  like  the  lowest  of  negroes,  in 
their  hut,  without  door  or  window,  and  with  no  other  floor 
than  the  naked  earth.  The  furniture  of  this  hut  or  hole  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  itself.  A bed  made  of  poles,  with  one 
end  driven  in  a crack  of  the  house,  and  the  other  resting  on 
forks  driven  into  the  dirt  floor,  and  covered  with  old  petti- 
coats and  other  rags,  formed  their  only  couch.  Young  Abe, 
our  future  President,  had  to  climb  to  his  roost  in  the  loft  by 
means  of  pins  projecting  from  the  logs  of  the  house.  It  was 
adorned  with  three-legged  stools  for  chairs,  and  a puncheon 
with  four  legs  for  a table.  As  for  knives  and  forks,  they  had  not, 
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as  yet,  taken  the  place  of  fingers.  It  was  in  such  a hovel, 
and  amid  such  associations,  that  the  future  occupant  of  the 
White  House  was  reared  and  educated  until  he  was  21  years 
of  age.  He  never  had  the  least  respect  for  father  or  mother — 
for  Tom  Linkhorn  or  Haney  Hanks.  On  the  contrary,  he 
always  abhorred  his  own  father,  the  brute  Tom  Linkhorn , and 
had  no  tender  feeling  for  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  he  should  have  become,  as  he  did,  a deter- 
mined and  bitter  infidel  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  Indeed,  if  he 
had  been  required  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  its  very  first  word, 
4 Our  Father ,’  must  have  made  him  shudder.  4 When  he  went 
to  Church  at  all,’  says  his  biographer,  4 he  went  to  mock,  and 
came  away  to  mimic.’  This  became  the  confirmed  habit  of 
his  soul  and  conduct. 

With  admirable  good  sense,  his  biographer  says:  4 But  what 
manner  of  people  were  those  amongst  whom  he  passed  the 
most  critical  part  of  his  life?  We  must  know  them  if  we  de- 
sire to  know  him.’  Colonel  Lamon  then  adds  the  following 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crawford : 

4 You  want  me  to  tell  you  how  the  people  used  to  go  to 
meeting,  how  far  they  went.  At  that  time  we  thought  it 
nothing  to  go  eight  or  ten  miles.  The  old  ladies  did  not  stop 
for  the  want  of  a shawl,  or  cloak,  or  riding-dress,  or  two  horses 
in  the  winter  time  ; but  they  would  put  on  their  husbands’  old 
overcoats,  and  wrap  up  their  little  ones,  and  take  one  or  two 
of  them  up  on  their  beasts,  and  their  husbands  would  walk, 
and  they  would  go  to  church  and  stay  in  the  neighborhood 
until  the  next  day,  and  then  go  home.  The  old  men  would 
start  out  of  their  fields  from  their  work  (on  Sunday  !),  or  out 
of  the  woods  from  hunting,  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders, 
and  go  to  church,  some  of  them  dressed  in  deer-skin  pants  and 
moccasins,  hunting  shirts,  with  a rope  or  leather  strap  around 
them.  They  would  come  in  laughing,  shake  hands  all  around, 
sit  down  and  talk  about  their  game  they  had  killed,  or  some 
other  work  they  had  done,  and  smoke  their  pipes  together 
with  the  old  ladies.  If  in  warm  weather,  they  would  kindle 
up  a little  fire  out  in  the  meeting-house  yard  to  light  their 
pipes.  If  in  winter  time,  they  would  hold  church  in  some  of 
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the  neighbors’  houses.  At  such  times  they  were  always  treated 
with  the  utmost  of  kindness;  a bottle  of  whisky,  a pitcher  of 
water,  sugar  and  glasses  were  set  out,  or  a basket  of  apples,  or 
turnips,  or  some  pies  and  cakes.  Apples  were  scarce  them 
times.  Sometimes  potatoes  were  used  .as  a treat.  (I  must  tell 
you  that  the  first  treat  I ever  received  in  old  Mr.  Linkern’s 
house  was  a plate  of  potatoes,  washed  and  pared  very  nicely, 
and  handed  round.  It  was  something  new  to  me,  for  I had 
never  seen  a raw  potato  eaten  before.  I looked  to  see  how 
they  made  use  of  them.  They  took  off  a potato,  and  ate  them 
like  apples.)  Thus  they  spent  the  time  till  time  for  preaching 
to  commence,  then  they  would  all  take  their  seats ; the  preacher 
would  take  his  stand,  draw  off  his  coat,  open  his  shirt-collar, 
commence  service  by  singing  and  prayer,  take  his  text,  and 
preach  till  the  sweat  would  roll  off  in  great  drops.’ 

Such  were  the  people  among  whom  Abe  was  brought  up 
and  grew  to  manhood.  But  in  every  community  on  earth,  no 
matter  how  low,  there  are  two  classes — the  aristocrats  and  the 
common  people.  Even  among  the  meanest  of  the  4 mean 
whites,’  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  these  two  classes  existed. 
Sally  Bush  was  an  aristocrat  because  she  could  actually  read 
and  write,  and  went  decently  dressed.  She  wore  calico  in- 
stead of  linsey-woolsey,  and  kept  it  clean  instead  of  greasy ! 
4 Sally  Bush,’  says  Colonel  Lamon,  4 was  a modest  and  pious 
girl,  in  all  things  pure  and  decent.  She  was  very  neat  in  her 
personal  appearance,  and,  because  she  was  particular  in  the 
selection  of  her  gowns  and  company,  had  long  been  accounted 
44  a proud  body,”  who  held  her  head  above  common  folks. 
Even  her  relatives  seem  to  have  participated  in  this  mean 
accusation,  and  the  decency  of  her  dress  and  behavior  appear 
to  have  made  her  an  object  of  common  envy  and  backbiting. 
But  she  had  a will  as  well  as  principles  of  her  own,  and  she 
lived  to  make  them  both  serviceable  to  the  neglected  and  des- 
titute son  of  Nancy  Hanks.’  (pp.  10,  11.)  Tom  Linkhorn 
courted  her,  but  she  rejected  the  suitor.  He  then  took  up 
with  Nancy  Hanks,  bit  off  On  low’s  nose,  and  moved  to  In- 
diana. She  married  the  jailor,  a Mr.  Johnston,  who  soon  died 
of  the  4 milk-sickness,’  as  it  was  called.  After  Nancy  Hanks 
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died,  Tom  Linkhorn  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  renewed  his 
suit.  The  courtship  was  curious.  ‘ W ell,  Miss  Johnston ,’ 
said  he,  ‘ 1 have  no  wife  and  you  have  no  husband.  I come  a 
purpose  to  marry  you.  I knowed  you  from  a gal,  and  you 
knowed  me  from  a boy.  I have  no  time  to  lose,  and,  if  you 
are  willing,  let  it  be  done  straight  off.’  The  poor  widow,  urged 
by  want  as  well  as  by  her  friends  and  relatives,  married  Tom 
Linkhorn , who  represented  himself  as  having  become  a respect- 
able and  prosperous  farmer  in  Indiana.  He  then  conducted 
her  to  his  miserable  hovel,  fourteen  feet  square,  above  described. 
How  great  were  her  astonishment  and  mortification ! But, 
like  a good  woman,  she  submitted  to  her  hard  fate,  and  de- 
voted herself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rising  genius  of  young 
Abe.  She  came  too  late,  however,  to  modify  his  habits  or  to 
correct  his  mocking  and  sneering  infidelity,  which  continued 
with  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  always  called  her 
mother,  and  loved  her  as  one;  but  the  blood  of  Haney  Hanks 
ran  in  his  veins,  and  the  brutality  of  Thomas  Linkhorn  showed 
itself  in  his  actions. 

Old  Crawford  and  the  young  Grigsbys  were  among  the 
aristocrats  of  Pigeon  Creek.  Old  Crawford  could  read  and 
write,  and  had  a few  books.  He  loaned  one  of  these — Weem’s 
Life  of  Washington — to  young  Abraham,  who  left  it  in  a crack 
of  the  cabin,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  rain  and  much  in- 
jured. Old  Crawford  refused  to  take  it  back,  and  compelled 
Abraham  to  pay  for  it  by  work.  This  mean  demand  awakened 
the  wrath  of  the  borrower.  It  is  not  said  that  he  charged  too 
much  for  the  book — seventy-five  cents — nor  that  he  allowed 
Abe  too  little  for  his  work,  but  the  whole  thing  was  mean  and 
cruel,  especially  as  Abe  hated  work.  6 My  father,’  said  he, 
4 taught  me  to  work,  but  he  never  taught  me  to  love  it.’  One 
of  his  employers  also  says : ‘ He  did  not  love  his  work,  but  he 
did  most  dearly  love  his  pay.’  Hence,  as  Colonel  Lamon  tells 
us,  he  never  forgave  old  Crawford,  but  determined  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  him  ‘ some  day.’ 

‘ Abe  was  now  becoming  a man,’  says  his  biographer,  4 and 
was,  in  fact,  already  taller  than  any  man  in  the  neighborhood  ’ 
— taller  in  body,  and  much  taller  in  intellect.  He  had  always 
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been,  except  when  at  work,  ‘reading,  and  ciphering,  and 
scribbling.’  He  was  an  early  and  indefatigable  writer,  by 
which,  no  doubt,  he  developed  his  intellectual  powers  more 
than  by  all  other  means  put  together.  So  ‘ the  time  came,’  as 
Colonel  Lamon  says,  ‘ when  Abe  got  his  “ revenge .”  Craw- 
ford was  as  ugly  as  he  was  surly.  His  nose  was  a monstrosity 
— long  and  crooked,  with  a huge,  misshapen  “stub”  at  the  end, 
surmounted  by  a host  of  pimples,  and  the  whole  as  “ blue  ” as 
the  usual  state  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  spirits.’  But  how  did  Abe 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  old  Crawford’s  nose  ? Did  he  bite  it 
off,  as  his  father  had  bitten  off  the  nose  of  Onlow  ? Ho.  In- 
deed, if  he  had  severed  that  ‘ blue  ’ proboscis  from  the  face  of 
old  Crawford,  he  would  not  have  increased  his  ugliness  much. 
What  did  he  do  then  ? Why,  says  Colonel  Lamon,  ‘ upon  this 
member  Abe  levelled  his  attacks  in  rhyme,  song,  and  “ chroni- 
cle,” and,  though  he  could  not  reduce  the  nose,  he  gave  it  a 
fame  as  wide  as  the  Wabash  and  Ohio.  . . . His  sallies 

on  this  single  topic  achieved  him  great  reputation  as  a “ poet” 
and  a wit,  and  caused  Crawford  intolerable  anguish.’  Thus, 
between  the  two  Pigeon  Creeks,  began  the  fame  and  the  pride 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  Burns  and  the  Byron  of 
that  whole  most  enlightened  and  civilized  region.  Mr.  Hern- 
don’s words  were,  in  all  probability,  more  true  of  him  then 
than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life : ‘ He  felt  that  he  was 
as  great  as  anybody.’  (p.  481.)  This  feeling  never  deserted 
him.  It  was  his  great  misfortune,  his  incalculable  and  incur- 
able misfortune,  that  as  he  grew  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
and  all  his  habits  for  life  were  formed,  he  knew  no  equal.  He 
lived  among  pigs  and  pigeons,  and  he  alone,  to  use  his  own 
words,  was  of  ‘ the  family  of  the  lion  and  of  the  tribe  of  the 
eagle.’ 

His  ruling  passion  soon  received  a great  accession  to  its 
growth,  development,  and  power.  ‘Uncle  Wood’  took  at 
least  ‘ two  newspapers,’  says  Colonel  Lamon,  ‘ one  of  them  de- 
voted to  politics,  and  one  to  temperance.  Abe  borrowed  them 
both,  and,  reading  them  faithfully  over  and  over  again,  was 
inspired  with  an  ardent  desire  to  write  something  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treated.  He  accordingly  composed  an 
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article  on  temperance,  which  Mr.  Wood  thought  “excelled, 
for  sound  sense,  anything  that  the  paper  contained.’’  It  was 
forwarded,  through  the  agency  of  a Baptist  preacher,  to  an 
editor  in  Ohio,  by  whom  it  was  published,  to  the  infinite 
gratification  of  Mr.  Wood  and  his  proMgL'  ‘ He  that  riseth 
early  in  the  morning,’  says  Solomon,  ‘ and  blesseth  his  friend, 
it  shall  be  counted  a curse  unto  him.’  Abe  then  felt,  no  doubt, 
6 that  he  was  as  great  as  anybody.’ 

‘ Abe  then  tried  his  hand  on  “ national  politics,”  saying  that 
“ the  American  Government  was  the  best  form  of  government 
for  an  intelligent  people ; that  it  ought  to  be  kept  sound,  and 
preserved  forever;  that  general  education  should  be  fostered 
and  carried  on  all  over  the  country ; that  the  Constitution 
should  be  saved,  the  Union  perpetuated,  and  the  laws  revered, 
respected,  and  enforced.”  This  article  was  consigned,  like  the 
other,  to  Mr.  Wood,  to  be  ushered  by  him  before  the  public. 
A lawyer  named  Prichard  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  and, 
being  favored  with  a perusal  of  Abe’s  “ piece,”  pithily  and 
enthusiastically  declared,  “ The  world  can’t  beat  it.”  He 
begged  for  it,  and  it  was  published  in  some  obscure  paper,  this 
success  causing  the  author  a most  extraordinary  access  of 
pride  and  happiness.’  (p.  69.)  Ho  man  was  ever  more  jubi- 
lant and  happy  than  Abe  when  his  pride  or  vanity  were  grati- 
fied, and,  when  it  was  disappointed,  no  man  was  ever  more 
sad,  dejected,  and  melancholy.  It  was  in  such  seasons  as  this 
last,  as  his  whole  career  shows,  that  his  pride  sank  into  the 
pit  of  despair,  and  thoughts  of  suicide  crowded  upon  his  mind. 
Of  all  the  passions,  indeed,  by  which  the  human  soul  is  agitated 
and  torn,  the  most  anti-social  and  dangerous  is  inordinate 
vanity.1  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Bush’s  work  on  Insanity , the 
most  fruitful  and  the  most  frightful  of  all  the  causes  of  mental 
derangement.  Disappointed  love  is  the  next  most  powerful 
cause  of  insanity.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  have  gone  crazy,  as  he  did,  when  both  of  these  causes 
united  their  full  force  to  shake  the  foundations  of  his  mind  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  Pigeon  Creek.  ‘ Charles  and  Keuben 
Grigsby,’  says  Colonel  Lamon,  ‘ were  married  about  the  same 
1 See  Robert  Hall’s  great  Sermon  on  Modern  Infidelity. 
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time,  and,  being  brothers,  returned  to  their  father’s  house  with 
their  brides  upon  the  same  day.  The  infare,  the  feast,  the 
dance,  the  ostentatious  retirement  of  the  brides  and  grooms, 
were  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  all  new  countries 
in  the  United  States,  but  a way  which  was  bad  enough  to 
shock  Squire  Western  himself.  On  this  occasion  Abe  was  not 
invited,  and  was  very  “ mad  ” in  consequence.  This  indigna- 
tion found  vent  in  a highly-spiced  piece  of  descriptive  writing, 
entitled  44  The  Chronicles  of  Reuben,”  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence.’ 

4 But  even  the  Chronicles,’  he  continues,  4 venomous  and 
highly  successful  as  they  were,  were  totally  insufficient  to  sate 
Abe’s  desire  for  vengeance  on  the  Grigsbys.  They  were  im- 
portant people  about  Gentryville  (the  great  aristocrats  of 
Pigeon  Creek),  and  the  social  slight  they  had  given  him  stung 
bitterly.  He,  therefore,  began  on  44  Billy  ” in  rhyme,  after  dis- 
posing of  Charles  and  Reuben  in  44  scriptural  style.”  Mrs. 
Crawford  attempted  to  repeat  these  verses  to  Mr.  Herndon, 
but  the  good  lady  had  not  proceeded  far  when  she  blushed  very 
red,  and,  saying  they  were  hardly  decent,  proposed  to  tell 
them  to  her  daughter,  who  would  tell  them  to  her  husband, 
who  would  write  them  down  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Herndon. 
They  were  probably  much  curtailed  by  Mrs.  Crawford’s  mod- 
esty, but  still  it  is  impossible  to  transcribe  them.  We  give  what 
we  can,  to  show  how  the  first  steps  of  Abe’s  fame  as  a great 
writer  was  won.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  literary  taste 
of  the  community  in  which  these  rhymes  were  popular  could 
not  be  very  high.’ 

This  was  another  trait  of  Abe’s  character.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  obscene  men  that  ever  lived.  We  cannot  say  of  him, 
indeed,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  Swift,  4 that  he  loved  filth  for  its 
own  sake,’  for  his  jokes  were  never  destitute  of  point.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  never  enjoyed  his  jokes  so  keenly,  or 
with  such  a gusto , as  when  they  were  strongly  seasoned  with 
obscenity  and  filth. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  had  fixed  his  eye  on  political 
distinction,  it  became  necessary  to  hold  in  and  conceal  his 
keen,  biting,  and  sarcastic  humor.  4 He  was,’  says  Judge  Da- 
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vis,  4 the  most  reticent,  secretive  man  I ever  saw,  or  ever  ex- 
pect to  see.’  (p.  489.)  This  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
him.  4 Intensely  cautious  and  secretive,’  says  Mr.  Herndon, 
4 he  shared  his  secrets  with  no  man.’  Again,  says  Colonel  La- 
mon,  his  4 subtle  plans’  [his  dark  designs]  were  4 studiously 
concealed  from  all  eyes  but  one.’  (p.  481.)  Who  could  know, 
then,  what  passed  in  his  mind,  when  concealment  became 
necessary  to  his  designs  ? 

‘ Her  end  when  emulation  misses, 

She  turns  to  envy,  stings,  and  hisses.’ 

But  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  turned  politician,  it  became  expedi- 
ent— nay,  absolutely  necessary — to  suppress  his  4 envy,  stings, 
and  hisses.’  And  so  wonderful  was  his  success,  that  even  his 
most  intimate  friends  were  led  to  doubt 4 whether  he  could  be 
vindictive  on  occasion.’  4 Edwards,  Speed,  Ellis,  Davis,  and 
many  others,  ....  being  asked  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
not  be  vindictive  upon  occasion,’  could  only  reply,  4 Remember 
the  Thomas  skinning.’  If  they  had  only  known  his  past  career, 
as  it  is  now  laid  bare  by  Col.  Lamon,  they  might  have  replied 
also,  Remember  the  skinning  of  Crawford’s  nose,  and  the  Grigs- 
bys’  fancied  pride.  But,  having  fixed  his  eye  on  political  dis- 
tinction, all  outward  signs  of  a keen,  cruel,  and  vindictive 
temper  disappeared.  He  even  acquired  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  easy,  amiable,  and  good-natured  of  men. 
But  he  was  far  otherwise.  The  leopard  may  have  changed 
his  spots,  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  but  he  could  not  wholly 
change  the  spirit  within  — the  habits  of  the  soul.  His  most 
intimate  friends  and  professed  admirers  admit  that  his  appar- 
ent 4 simplicity  and  candor  ’ were  put  on  for  effect  with  the 
people.  Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that  his  good-nature  was 
merely  put  on  or  assumed  for  the  same  purpose  ? or  that  his 
whole  life  was  a conscious  lie,  burning  with  hate  within,  even 
while  it  was  bowing  and  smiling  upon  all  the  world  without  ? 
By  no  means.  We  do  suppose,  however,  that  his  ruling  pas- 
sion had  absorbed  into  itself  the  lesser  passions  of  his  nature, 
and  rendered  them  subservient  to  the  one  great  aim  of  his  life. 
They  were  not  extinguished  or  suppressed,  they  only  became 
tributaries  to  the  main  stream,  swelling  its  volume  and  aug- 
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menting  its  power.  Thus  the  great  change  was  a natural, 
spontaneous,  and  unconscious  growth,  not  the  premeditated 
work  of  a hypocritical  design.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
the  change  was  striking  and  wonderful ; the  keen,  biting,  sar- 
castic, vindictive  Abe  disappeared,  and  the  mild,  amiable, 
good-natured  Abe  took  his  place.1 * * * * 

Others  may  account  for  the  transformation  as  they  please, 
we  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  his  ruling  passion,  which  it  is 
now  time  to  state  more  distinctly  and  fully  than  we  have  as 
yet  done.  We  shall  do  so  in  the  words  of  his  friend  and  biog- 
rapher. ‘ To  be  popular,’  says  he, 6 was  to  him  the  greatest  good 
in  life.’  (p.  484.)  Again,  after  having  passed  the  events  of  his 
life  in  review,  Colonel  Lamon  says : ‘ It  must  by  this  time  be 
clear  to  the  reader  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never  agitated  by  any 
passion  more  intense  than  his  wonderful  thirst  for  distinction.’ 
(p.  237.)  This  was,  indeed,  the  one,  intense,  all-absorbing, 
and  all-consuming  passion  of  his  life.  As  Aaron’s  rod  swal- 
lowed up  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  so  this  ruling  passion  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  swallowed  up  all  the  other  passions  and  desires  of 
his  nature.  The  character,  which  such  a ruling  passion  pro- 
duces, is  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Herndon  and  Colonel 
Lamon. 

Having  no  faith  in  God,  and  no  hope,  there  was  nothing,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  raise  his  soul  above  itself,  and  expand 
it  into  great  thoughts  or  glorious  designs.  The  one  thought,  on 
the  contrary,  which  haunted  and  tormented  his  soul,  was  the 

1 One  of  the  meanest  things  which  we  ever  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  to  do  (or, 
indeed,  any  man),  was  the  result  of  envy,  which,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  ineffably  base.  He  soon  repented  of  it,  however,  as 
a blunder,  if  not  as  a crime,  and  bore  the  rebuke  it  called  down  on  his  head 
so  meekly , that  it  was  forgiven,  and,  in  effect,  forgotten.  It  was  certainly  at 
variance  with  the  outward  habit  of  his  life,  and  was,  therefore,  supposed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  usual  state  of  his  soul.  After  reading  the  Life  of 

Col.  Lamon,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  a real  manifestation  of  ‘ the 

inner  man,’  which,  as  a general  thing,  no  human  eye  was  permitted  to  see. 

He  felt  that  it  was  a great  blunder,  and,  dreading  the  consequences,  he  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  contrition,  and  wrapped  himself  up  again  in  the  profound, 

est  reserve.  We,  at  least,  never  more  witnessed  in  him  an  exhibition  of  the 

base  passion  of  envy,  though  his  bosom  friends,  Herndon  and  Lamon,  seem 
to  have  been  fully  aware  of  its  existence. 
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reflection  that  he  had  done  nothing,  and  might  die  without 
doing  anything,  to  link  his  name  and  memory  forever  with  the 
events  of  his  time.  He  often  dwelt  on  this  topic  in  his  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Speed,  the  only  friend  to  whom  he  ever 
freely  unbosomed  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  And,  just  before  he 
issued  his  4 Emancipation  Proclamation,’  he  reminded  Mr. 
Speed,  that  such  had  been  the  great  burden  of  his  life.  Col- 
onel Lamon  says : ‘ He  pointedly  reminded  Speed  at  the  time, 
or  just  before  the  time,  he  issued  the  “ Emancipation  Procla- 
mation,” that  such  had  been  the  subject  of  one  of  his  conver- 
sations with  him.’  (p.  242.) 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  character,  as  described  by  Colonel  Lamon  and 
Mr.  Herndon,  is  precisely  such  as  his  ruling  passion — his  ‘ won- 
derful thirst  for  distinction’ — was  calculated  to  produce.  Col- 
onel Lamon  thus  describes  him : ‘ Morbid,  moody,  meditative, 
thinking  much  of  himself  and  the  things  pertaining  to  himself, 
regarding  other  men  as  instruments  furnished  to  his  hand  lor 
the  accomplishment  of  views  which  he  knew  were  important 
to  him , and , therefore , considered  important  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a man,  apart  from  his  kind,  unsocial,  cold, 
impassive,  neither  a “ good  hater  ” nor  a fond  friend.  He  un- 
bent in  the  society  of  those  who  gave  him  new  ideas,  who  list- 
ened to  and  admired  him,  whose  attachment  might  be  useful, 
or  whose  conversation  amused  him.  He  seemed  to  make  boon 
companions  of  the  coarsest  men  on  the  list  of  his  acquaintances 
— “ low,  vulgar,  unfortunate  creatures ; ” but,  as  Judge  Davis 
has  it,  “he  used  such  men  as  tools — things  to  satisfy  him  to  feed 
his  desires.”  He  felt  sorry  for  them,  enjoyed  them,  extracted 
from  them  whatever  service  they  were  capable  of  rendering, 
discarded  and  forgot  them.  If  one  of  them,  presuming  upon 
the  past,  followed  him  to  Washington,  with  a view  to  personal 
profit,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  probably  take  him  to  his  private 
room,  lock  the  doors,  revel  in  reminiscences  of  Illinois,  new 
stories  and  old,  through  an  entire  evening,  and  then  dismiss 
his  enchanted  crony  with  nothing  more  than  his  blessing.  It 
was  said  that  “ he  had  no  heart,”  that  is,  no  personal  attach- 
ment warm  and  strong  enough  to  govern  his  actions.  It  was 
seldom  that  he  praised  anybody,  and  when  he  did  it  was  not  a 
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rival  or  an  equal  in  the  struggle  for  popularity  and  power. 
His  encomiums  were  more  likely  to  be  satirical  than  sincere, 
and  sometimes  were  artfully  contrived  as  mere  stratagems  to 
•catch  the  applause  he  pretended  to  bestow,  or  at  least  to  share 
it  in  equal  parts.  Ho  one  knew  better  how  to  “ damn  with 
faint  praise,”  or  to  divide  the  glory  of  another  by  being  the 
first  and  frankest  to  acknowledge  it.  Fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  no  qualities  of  a public  man  are  so  charming  to  the  peo- 
ple as  simplicity  and  candor,  which  he,  therefore,  put  on,  as  the 
mask  of  deep  feelings  carefully,  and  subtle  plans  studiously, 
veiled  from  all  eyes  but  one.  He  had  no  reverence  for  great 
men,  followed  no  leader  with  blind  devotion,  and  yielded  no 
opinion  to  mere  authority.  He  felt  that  he  was  as  great  as 
anybody,  and  could  do  what  another  did.’  (pp.  480-1.) 

How,  every  word  of  this  description  is  carefully  chosen,  and 
every  word  is  perfectly  true.  The  description  of  his  character, 
by  Mr.  Herndon,  is  equally  graphic,  and  equally  true.  i He 
did  nothing,’  says  Mr.  Herndon,  ‘ out  of  mere  gratitude,  and 
forgot  the  devotion  of  his  warmest  friends  as  soon  as  the  occa- 
sion for  their  services  had  passed.  What  they  did  for  him  was 
quietly  appropriated  as  the  reward  of  superior  merit,  calling 
for  no  return  in  kind.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  battle  for 
a principle,  after  a discreet  fashion,  but  never  permitted  him- 
self to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  claims  of  individual  men. 
When  he  was  a candidate  himself,  he  thought  the  whole  can- 
vass and  all  the  preliminaries  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
reference  to  his  success.  He  would  say  to  a man,  “ Your  con- 
tinuance in  the  field  injures  m^,”  and  be  quite  sure  that  he 
had  given  a perfect  reason  for  his  withdrawal.  He  would 
have  no  “ obstacles  ” in  his  way,  coveted  honors,  was  eager  for 
power,  and  impatient  of  any  interference  that  delayed  or  ob- 
structed his  progress.  He  worked  hard  enough  at  general 
elections,  when  he  could  make  speeches,  have  them  printed, 
and  “ fill  the  speaking  trump  of  fame”  with  his  achievements; 
but  in  the  little  affairs  about  home,  where  it  was  all  work  and 
no  glory,  his  zeal  was  much  less  conspicuous.  Intensely  secre- 
tive and  cautious,  he  shared  his  secrets  with  no  man,  and  re- 
vealed just  enough  of  his  plans  to  allure  support,  and  not 
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enough  to  expose  their  personal  application.  After  Speed 
left,  he  had  no  intimates  to  whom  he  opened  his  whole  mind. 
This  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him.  Feel- 
ing himself  perfectly  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  he 
listened  with  deceptive  patience  to  the  views  of  others,  and 
then  dismissed  the  advice  with  the  adviser.  Judge  Davis  was 
supposed  to  have  great  influence  over  him,  but  he  declares 
that  he  had  literally  none.  “ Once  or  twice,”  says  he,  “ he 
asked  my  advice  about  the  almighty  dollar,  but  never  about 
anything  else.” 

‘ Notwithstanding  his  overweening  ambition,  and  the  breath- 
less eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  the  objects  of  it,  he  had 
not  a particle  of  sympathy  with  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  who  were  engaged  in  similar  scrambles  for  place.  “ If 
ever,”  said  he,  “ American  society  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  demoralized  and  overthrown,  it  will  come  from 
the  voracious  desire  of  office  — this  wiggle  to  live  without  toil, 
work,  and  labor,  from  which  I am  not  free  myself.” ’ 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  man  who,  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  had  been  Mr.  Lincoln’s  law-partner.  If  words 
may  be  found  which  more  perfectly  describe  a heathen  char- 
acter, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  them.  Popularity  was  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  idol,  and  this  idol,  like  the  head  of  Medusa,  turns 
into  stone  those  upon  whom  its  eyes  are  fixed.  The  appar- 
ently warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  which  he  had  for  every  man 
he  met,  and  the  seemingly  hearty  salutation  — 6 Howdy, 
howdy  ’ — were  really  as  cold  as  marble,  and  as  hollow  as  it 
was  cold. 

We  cannot  blame  Mr.  Lincoln  because,  when  he  was  in  the 
White  House,  he  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  old 
cronies  of  Pigeon  Creek,  or  of  New  Salem.  They  were  not 
worthy  of  office.  But  we  think  that  he  might,  at  least,  have 
imitated  General  Jackson,  who,  having  refused  one  of  his  old 
cronies,  first  one  office  and  then  another,  from  a foreign  mis- 
sion down  to  a village  postoflfice,  wound  up  by  giving  him 
an  ‘ old  pair  of  breeches.’  Mr.  Lincoln,  instead  of  giving  his 
old  cronies  a pair  of  breeches,  merely  gave  them  his  blessing. 

There  is  a man  for  whom,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  had  any  heart 
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at  all,  he  would  have  done  something.  This  was  William  But- 
ler, who  had  befriended  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost 
need,  and  who  labored,  night  and  day,  for  his  political  advance- 
ment. 4 Lincoln,’  says  Colonel  Lamon,  ‘boarded  with  the 
Hon.  William  Butler,  a gentleman  who  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  that  mysterious  power  which  guides  the  delibera- 
tions of  party  conventions  and  legislative  bodies  to  a foregone 
conclusion.  Lincoln  was  very  poor,  worth  nothing,  and  in 
debt,  circumstances  which  are  not  often  alleged  in  behalf  of 
the  modern  legislator;1  but  44  Bill  Butler”  was  his  friend,  and 
took  him  in  with  little  reference  to  board-bills  and  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts.  According  to  Dr.  Jayne  (the  father  of 
Mrs.  Trumbull),  he  44  fed  and  clothed  Lincoln  for  years ; ” and 
this  signal  service,  rendered  at  a very  critical  time,  Mr.  Lincoln 
forgot  wholly  when  he  was  in  Congress,  and  Butler  wanted 
to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office  [ at  Springfield  ],  as  well  as 
when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  and  opportuni- 
ties were  multitudinous.  It  is,  doubtless,  all  true,  but  the  in- 
ference of  personal  ingratitude  will  not  bear  examination.’ 
Why  not  ? Because,  says  his  apologist,  Mr.  Lincoln  4 regarded 
all  public  offices  within  his  gift  as  a sacred  trust,  to  be  admin- 
istered solely  for  the  people.’  Fie  on  such  an  apology ! It  is 
as  heartless  and  hollow  as  the  conduct  it  seeks  to  justify.  For, 
as  every  one  knows,  Mr.  Lincoln  bestowed  offices,  much  higher 
than  the  one  Mr.  Butler  desired,  upon  men  far  less  worthy 
than  his  old  friend  and  benefactor.  In  the  administration  of 
this  sacred  trust,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  look,  as  Colonel  Lamon 
alleges,  with  an  equal  eye  on  friend  and  foe.  This  was,  how- 
ever, out  of  a stern  regard,  not  for  the  people,  but  for  himself. 
Who  would  have^laid  to  his  charge  one  such  act  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s treatment  of  William  Butler,  for  all  the  glory  he  ever 
acquired — nay,  for  all  the  glory  ever  acquired  by  all  the  Presi- 
dents, and  Princes,  and  Potentates  of  earth  ? It  is  only  one  of 
the  many  striking  illustrations  which  Colonel  Lamon ’s  book 
furnishes  of  the  truth  of  his  own  accusation,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
4 did  nothing  out  of  gratitude,  and  forgot  the  devotion  of  his 

1 Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  then  a legislator,  but  just  entering  on  his  career  of 
a poor  lawyer. 
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warmest  partisans  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  their  services  had 
passed .’  In  what  words,  we  ask,  could  the  character  of  a 
perfect  monster  of  heartless  selfishness  be  more  fearfully 
painted  ? 

Truly,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a reticent  man.  From  our  various 
conversations  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  we  had  sup- 
posed that  he  had  some  adequate  idea  of  his  religious  senti- 
ments, but  Colonel  Lamon’s  work  has  dispelled  this  illusion. 
He  never  gave  us  to  understand,  it  is  true,  that  he  entertained 
a belief  in  the  being  of  a God,  or  in  a moral  government  of 
the  world,  much  less  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  But  he 
always  seemed  to  deplore  his  want  of  faith  as  a very  great  in- 
felicity, from  which  he  would  be  glad  to  be  delivered  ; and  all 
this  was  uttered  with  an  air  of  such  apparent  modesty,  that 
his  gloom  and  despair,  seeming  to  border  on  a state  of  insanity, 
awakened  in  our  minds  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  deep  com- 
passion. Great  has  been  our  surprise,  therefore,  to  learn  from 
the  record  of  his  life,  that,  in  his  conversations  with  young 
men  during  the  same  period,  he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed 
by  the  little,  low,  mean,  malignant,  scoffing,  and  sneering 
devil  of  disbelief.  The  low  ribaldry  of  Tom  Paine,  such  as 
that  Christ  was  a bastard,  and  the  like,  we  had  supposed 
would  have  been  as  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  as  far  removed  from  his  lips,  as  from  those  of  the  other 
thoughtful  infidels  of  the  present  day.  But  it  now  appears, 
from  the  testimony  before  us  (and  it  is  overwhelming),  that 
such  indecent  ribaldry  formed  the  staple  of  his  irreligious  con- 
versation with  the  young  men  of  his  acquaintance.  In  all  this 
he  may  have  been  animated,  for  aught  we  know,  by  no  higher 
and  no  lower  feeling  than  the  sentiment,  4 anything  for  a 
laugh,’  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  such  conduct 
deserves  the  reprobation  of  every  decent  man. 

Among  the  numerous  witnesses  whom  Colonel  Lamon  has 
summoned  to  testify  to  the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
there  are  two  with  whom  we  were  well  acquainted,  and  upon 
whose  word  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed — the  Hon.  John 
T.  Stuart  and  Colonel  Matheney.  The  former  says : 4 1 knew 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  first  came  here,  and  for  years  afterward. 
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He  was  an  avowed  and  open  infidel ; sometimes  bordered  on 
atheism.  I have  often  and  often  heard  Lincoln  and  one  W. 
D.  Herndon,  who  was  a free-thinker,  talk  over  this  subject. 
Lincoln  went  further  against  Christian  beliefs  and  doctrines 
and  principles  than  any  man  I ever  heard  ; he  shocked  me.  I 
don’t  remember  the  exact  line  of  his  argument ; suppose  it 
was  against  the  inherent  defects,  so-called,  of  the  Bible,  and 
on  grounds  of  reason.  Lincoln  always  denied  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  of  God — denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  as 
understood  and  maintained  by  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  who  wrote  a letter,  tried  to  convert  Lincoln 
from  infidelity  so  late  as  1858,  and  couldn’t  do  it.’ 

Colonel  Matheney  says : ‘ I knew  Mr.  Lincoln  as  early  as 
1834—7 ; know  he  was  an  infidel.  He  and  W.  D.  Herndon 
used  to  talk  infidelity  in  the  clerk’s  office  in  this  city  about 
the  years  1837-40.  Lincoln  attacked  the  Bible  and  the  Hew 
Testament  on  two  grounds ; first,  from  the  inherent  or  appa- 
rent contradictions  under  it6  lids ; second,  from  the  grounds 
of  reason.  Sometimes  he  ridiculed  the  Bible  and  Hew  Testa- 
ment, sometimes  seemed  to  scoff  it,  though  I shall  not  use  that 
word  in  its  full  and  literal  sense.  I never  heard  that  Lincoln 
changed  his  views,  though  his  personal  and  political  friend 
from  1834  to  1860.  Lincoln  sometimes  bordered  on  atheism. 
He  went  far  that  way  ; often  shocked  me.  I was  then  a young 
man,  and  believed  what  my  good  mother  told  me.  Stuart 
and  Lincoln’s  office  was  in  what  was  called  Hoffman’s  Row, 
on  Horth  Fifth  Street,  near  the  public  square.  It  was  in  the 
same  building  as  the  clerk’s  office,  and  on  the  same  floor.  Lin- 
coln would  come  into  the  clerk’s  office,  where  I and  some  young 
men — Evan  Butler,  Hewton  Francis,  and  others — were  writ- 
ing, or  staying,  and  would  bring  the  Bible  with  him ; would 
read  a chapter ; argue  against  it.  Lincoln  then  had  a smat- 
tering of  geology,  if  I recollect  it.  Lincoln  often,  if  not  wholly, 
was  an  atheist,1  at  least  bordered  on  it.  Lincoln  was  enthusi- 

1 Especially  when  his  love  affairs,  or  his  political  prospects,  were  dark 
and  gloomy.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  universe  had  no  use  of  a God, 
unless  it  was  to  gratify  his  one  ruling  and  all-absorbing  passion,  ‘ a thirst 
for  distinction.’  Hence,  after  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  religious  views  cleared  up  wonderfully,  and  he  believed  that  there  was, 
after  all,  something  like  a God  and  a Providence. — Ed. 
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astic  in  his  infidelity.  As  he  grew  older  he  grew  more  dis- 
creet, didn’t  talk  much  before  strangers  about  his  religion,  but 
to  friends,  close  and  bosom  ones,  he  was  always  open  and 
avowed,  fair  and  honest;  but  to  strangers,  he  held  them  off, 
from  policy.  Lincoln  used  to  quote  Burns.  Burns  helped 
Lincoln  to  be  an  infidel,  as  I think ; at  least,  he  found  in 
Burns  a like  thinker  and  feeler.  Lincoln  quoted  44  Tam 
O’Shanter.”  “ What,  send  one  to  heaven  and  ten  to'  hell ! ” ’ 
(P-«8.) 

Colonel  Matheney  adds,  in  the  same  letter : 4 Mr.  Lincoln 
did  tell  me  that  he  did  write  a book  on  infidelity .’  Now, 
what  became  of  this  very  little  book  ? Its  fate  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Herndon : 4 Lincoln  and  Hill  were  very 
friendly.  Hill,  I think,  was  a skeptic  at  the  time.  Lincoln, 
one  day  after  the  book  was  finished,  read  it  to  Mr.  Hill,  his 
good  friend.  Hill  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  make  it  public, 
not  to  publish  it.  Hill  at  that  time  saw  in  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
rising  man,  and  wished  him  success.  Lincoln  refused  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  said  it  should  be  published.  Hill  swore  it  should 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  He  had  an  eye  to  Lincoln’s  popu- 
larity, his  present  and  future  success,  and  believing  that  if  the 
book  were  published  it  would  kill  Lincolif  forever,  he  snatched 
it  from  Lincoln’s  hand,  when  Lincoln  was  not  expecting  it, 
and  ran  it  into  an  old-fashioned  tin-plate  stove,  heated  as  hot 
as  a furnace ; and  so  Lincoln's  book  went  up  to  the  clouds  in 
smoke'  (p.  494.)  Mr.  Lincoln’s  little  book  went  up  to  the 
clouds  in  smoke,  otherwise  he  had  never  gone  up  in  clouds  of 
glory.  But  all  this  happened,  let  it  be  remembered,  before 
Mr.  Lincoln  removed  to  Springfield,  or  began  the  practice  of 
the  law.  His  4 wonderful  thirst  for  distinction,’  at  that  time, 
only  emulated  the  glory  of  his  favorite  authors  — Tom  Paine, 
Yolney,  and  Yoltaire — and  had,  as  yet,  never  dreamed  of  the 
White  House. 

4 As  he  grew  older,’  says  Colonel  M.,  4 he  grew  more  dis- 
creet,’ and  as  he  became  more  ambitious  of  political  distinc- 
tion, he  no  doubt  thanked  Mr.  Hill  for  having  committed  his 
infidel  book  to  the  flames.  The  Life  before  us,  indeed,  fur- 
nishes many  evidences  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  how  to  dis- 
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semble.  4 Colonel  Matheney  alleges,’  says  Colonel  Lamon  (p. 
498),  4 that  from  1854  to  1860  Mr.  Lincoln  played  a “sharp 
game  ” upon  the  Christians  of  Springfield,  treading  upon  their 
toes,  and  saying,  “ Come  and  convert  me.”  Mr.  Herndon  is 
inclined  to  coincide  with  Matheny,  and  both  give  the  obvious 
explanation  of  such  conduct — that  is  to  say,  his  morbid  ambi- 
tion, coupled  with  the  mortal  fear  that  his  popularity  would 
suffer  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  deistical  convictions.’  Hence, 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  dissemble,  and  play  the 
hypocrite,  if  he  could  not  lie  outright,  in  order  to  promote  his 
ambitious  views. 

4 It  was,’  says  Colonel  L.,  4 not  until  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
death,  that  his  alleged  orthodoxy  became  the  principal  topic  of 
his  eulogists .’  Mr.  Herndon,  having  asserted  the  truth,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  infidel,  he  was  furiously  assailed  and  de- 
nounced as  a traitor  to  the  good  name  of  his  old  friend  and 
law-partner.  Hence,  in  the  volume  before  us,  4 the  cloud  of 
witnesses  ’ who  have  been  summoned  to  establish  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Herndon,  and  to  vindicate  his  character  for  veracity. 
Their  testimony  is  absolutely  overwhelming,  and  now,  as  we 
have  heard  with  our  own  ears,  Mr.  Herndon  and  Colonel 
Lamon  are  denounced,  in  high  quarters,  for  telling  the  whole 
truth,  instead  of  keeping  back  the  facts  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  in- 
fidelity and  atheism.  His  admirers  are  convinced,  but  not 
conquered.  The  true  only  are  conquered  by  the  truth. 

Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  as  we  learn  from  the  Life  before  us, 
gave  rise  to  this  report,  that  he  was  a good,  orthodox  Christian. 
It  arose,  in  the  first  place,  from  a piece  of  deception,  which  he 
practiced  on  his  pastor,  or  on  the  preacher  whose  church  he 
attended  with  his  wife.  The  story  of  this  deception  is  pleas- 
antly related  by  our  author.  Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
sharp  practice,  in  pretending  to  seek  conversion  at  the  hands 
of 4 the  Christians  of  Springfield  ’ (all  the  while  laughing  at 
them  in  his  sleeve),  Colonel  Lamon  adds:  4 At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Lincoln  permitted  himself  to  be  misunderstood  by  some  en- 
thusiastic ministers  and  exhorters  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. Among  these  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  then  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield,  and  afterward 
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Consul  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  under  Mr.  Lincoln’s  appoint- 
ment. The  abilities  of  this  gentleman  to  discuss  such  a topic 
to  the  edification  of  a man  like  Mr.  Lincoln  seem  to  have  been 
rather  slender,  but  the  chance  of  converting  so  distinguished  a 
person  inspired  him  with  a zeal  which  he  might  not  have  felt 
for  the  salvation  of  an  obscurer  soul.  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to 
his  exhortations  in  silence,  apparently  respectful,  and  occasion- 
ally sat  out  his  sermons  in  church  with  as  much  patience  as  other 
people.  Finding  these  oral  appeals  unavailing,  Mr.  Smith 
composed  a heavy  tract  out  of  his  own  head  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular case.  44  The  preparation  of  that  work,”  says  he,  44  cost 
me  long  and  arduous  labor ; ” but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  read.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  44  work  ” to  his  office,  laid  it 
down  without  writing  his  name  on  it,  and  never  took  it  up 
again  to  the  knowledge  of  a man  who  inhabited  that  office 
with  him,  and  who  saw  it  lying  on  the  same  spot  every  day 
for  months.  Subsequently  Mr.  Smith  drew  from  Mr.  Lincoln 
an  acknowledgment  that  his  argument  was  unanswerable  — 
not  a very  high  compliment  under  the  circumstances,  but  one 
to  which  Mr.  Smith  often  referred  afterward  with  great  de- 
light.’ A sufficient  foundation  this,  most  assuredly,  for  the 
rumor  that  4 the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  had  converted  Mr.  Lincoln 
into  a good  orthodox  Presbyterian,’  a report  which  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  in  Virginia.  Colonel  Lamon,  it  is 
true,  acquits  Mr.  Smith  of  having  started  this  report  himself, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  only  started  by  some  one,  but 
also  got  to  be  very  generally  believed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  refused  to  contradict  the  report ; for,  4 when  specially 
interrogated  on  these  points  by  Mr.  Herndon,  he  refused  to 
answer , on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Herndon  was  not  a proper 
person  to  receive  such  a communication  from  him?  (p.  499.) 
The  poor  duped  parson  4 often  referred,  with  great  delight,’  to 
the  high  compliment  of  4 Honest  Abe,’  not  dreaming  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  pronounced  his  argument  unanswerable 
because  he  had  found  it  unreadable.  But  is  it  not  strange 
that  our  authors  can  tell  this  story,  and  chuckle  over  it  as  a 
good  joke,  and  yet  reject  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hewton  Bate- 
man, whom  they  admit  to  be  4 a respectable  citizen,  whose 
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general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  not  to  be  im- 
peached ’ (p.  500),  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  well-known 
truthfulness  of  character. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Bateman ; his  testimony  is  most  interest- 
ing. According  to  Dr.  Holland’s  Life  of  Lincoln , Mr.  Bate- 
man said,  that  a few  days  before  the  Presidential  Election  of 
1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  his  office,  closed  the  door  against 
intrusion,  and  proposed  to  examine  a book  which  had  been 
furnished  him,  at  his  own  request,  4 containing  a careful  can- 
vass of  the  city  of  Springfield,  showing  the  candidate  for  whom 
each  citizen  had  declared  his  intention  to  vote  at  the  approach- 
ing election.  He  ascertained  that  only  three  ministers  of  the 
Gospel , out  of  twenty-three , would  vote  for  him , and  that  of 
the  prominent  church-members  a large  majority  were  against 
him .’ 1 Dreadful  discovery  ! Fearful  index  to  public  opinion ! 
How  well  calculated  to  convert  Mr.  Lincoln’s  4 mortal  fear,’ 
that  his  election  might  be  endangered  by  his  4 deistical  convic- 
tions,’ into  a mortal  agony ! Hence,  we  are  told  that  4 when 
he  made  the  discovery  out  of  the  book,  he  wept,  and  declared 
that  he  44  did  not  understand  it  at  all.”  He  drew  from  his 
bosom  a pocket  Hew  Testament,  and,  44  with  a trembling  voice 
and  his  cheeks  wet  with  tears,”  quoted  it  against  his  political 
opponents  generally,  and  especially  against  Douglas.  He 
professed  to  believe  that  the  opinions  adopted  by  him  and  his 
party  were  derived  from  the  teachings  of  Christ ; averred  that 
Christ  was  God  ; and , speaking  of  the  New  Testament  which 
he  carried  in  his  bosom , called  it 44  this  rock , on  which  I stand.” 
When  Mr.  Bateman  expressed  surprise,  and  told  him  that  his 
friends  were  generally  ignorant  that  he  entertained  such  senti- 
ments, he  gave  this  answer  quickly : 44  L know  they  are  ; L am 
obliged  to  appear  different  to  them.”  Mr.  Bateman  is  a re- 
spectable citizen,  whose  general  reputation  for  truth  and  ver- 
acity is  not  to  be  impeached : but  this  story , as  reported  in  Dr. 
Holland's  Life , is  so  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  whole 
character , that  it  must  be  rejected  as  altogether  incredible.' 2 

How,  for  our  part,  we  see  nothing  whatever  in  the  above 
story  which  seems  incredible,  or  inconsistent  with  the  character 
1 Lamon’s  Life  of  Lincoln , p.  499.  2 Ibid.,  p.  500. 
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of  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  perfectly  credible 
to  us,  because  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  that  we  know 
of  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  we  admit,  honest  and  truthful  in 
all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  He  certainly  would  not  lie,  as 
we  have  known  more  than  one  orthodox  parson  to  do,  in  order 
to  cheat  a neighbor  out  of  a few  dollars.  But  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  his  political  character.  For  we  have  known  him, 
when  the  prize  before  him  was  far  less  glittering  than  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  to  utter  more  than  one  pre- 
meditated falsehood.  Hence  the  above  story  would  be  highly 
probable  to  our  minds,  even  if  Mr.  Bateman’s  4 reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity’  were  not  so  well  attested.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  incredible  to  us,  if 
we  had  been  assured  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had,  in  such  a contest, 
practiced  no  dissimulation,  and  told  no  lies.  We  should,  in 
fact,  have  found  it  impossible  to  believe  such  a statement,  un- 
less we  had,  at  the  same  time,  believed  that  his  character  had 
undergone  a radical  and  total  change. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  stickler  for  truth  in  contests  before  the 
people  for  political  office  and  power.  On  the  contrary,  he 
entertained  the  opinion,  that  4 all  is  fair  in  politics.’  It  was 
one  of  his  favorite  maxims,  that 4 we  must  fight  the  devil  with 
fire  ’ ; that  is,  with  his  own  weapons.  But  the  weapons  of 
4 the  devil,’  alias  the  Democratic  Party,  were,  in  his  estima- 
tion, all  the  means  that  are  necessary  to  success,  whether  true 
or  false,  fair  or  foul.  The  great  Whig  Party,  the  god  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  had  learned,  by  a long  and  bitter  experience,  that,  in  a 
political  contest  before  the  people,  one  4 telling  cry,’  or  one 
lying  appeal  to  the  passions,  is  more  than  a match  for  all  the 
truth  and  decency  in  the  world.  Hence,  having  tried  in  vain 
all  its  stores  of  learning,  wit,  wisdom,  humor,  and  eloquence, 
that  great  party  determined,  at  last,  to  fight  the  enemy  with 
his  own  weapons.  Hence,  in  1840,  they  betook  themselves  to 
log-cabins,  hard-cider,  and  coon-skins,  as  the  surest  means  of 
success.  One  who  witnessed  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
that  ever  memorable  year  would  have  supposed  that  the  whole 
world  had  run  mad,  and  rushed  into  the  wild  contest  on  the 
sublime  issues,  that  log-cabins  are  the  best  of  all  buildings, 
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hard-cider  the  most  delicious  of  all  drinks,  and  coon-skins  the 
finest  of  all  furs.  In  no  age  or  country,  perhaps,  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  has  humbuggery  been  exhibited  in  more 
gigantic  and  grotesque  forms  than  in  the  Harrison  campaign  of 
1840.  We  then  beheld  the  great  mass-meeting  at  Springfield; 
log-cabins,  barrels  of  hard-cider,  coons,  and  coon-skins  were 
everywhere  visible,  amid  great  crowds  of  shouting,  singing, 
hurrahing,  and  haranguing  4 friends  of  the  people.’  It  seemed 
as  if  Pandemonium  had  been  let  loose  upon  earth.  Reason 
was  everywhere  reeling  in  the  storm,  and  madness  ruled  the 
masses.  Oh,  how  sad ! W e then  saw  with  sorrow,  and  pre- 
dicted with  confidence,  the  ruin  of  the  country.  But  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  merry.  He  entered  into  the  very  soul  of  the  contest 
with  a glee  which  seemed  perfectly  assured  of  4 the  glad  suc- 
cess.’ Hence,  when  we  ventured  to  express  our  intense  morti- 
fication that  the  Whig  Party,  which  had  claimed  a monopoly  of 
all  the  intelligence  and  decency  of  the  country,  should  descend 
to  the  use  of  such  means,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  : 4 It  is  all  right; 
we  must  fight  the  devil  with  fire  ; we  must  beat  the  Democrats , 
or  the  country  will  be  ruined .’ 

4 What  is  this,’  we  asked,  4 but  the  old,  corrupt,  and  all-cor- 
rupting maxim,  that  we  44  must  do  evil  that  good  may  come”  ? 
According  to  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  lived,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  ruling  maxim  or  sentiment  of  those  men  4 whose 
damnation  is  just.’1  Ho,  sir;  this  maxim,  and  the  means  it 
dictates,  can  never  save  the  country.  They  may  defeat  the 
Democrats  and  lead  to  party  success,  but  they  will  ruin  the 
country.  Even  now  they  demoralize,  debase,  distract,  and  be- 
wilder the  moral  sense  of  the  country,  and  prepare  it  for  de- 
struction. Hay,  they  demoralize  its  very  soul,  and  let  loose 
its  passions  to  scourge  a guilty  land  ; and  then,  when  the  full- 
ness of  time  shall  come,  our  damnation,  too,  will  be  just.’ 

We  have  here  given,  not  the  very  words,  but  certainly  the 
very  substance,  of  our  reply  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  looked  very 
grave,  but  he  said  nothing.  Who  can  imagine  what  was  then 
passing  through  his  reticent  soul  ? Perhaps  he  was  thinking 
us  as  green  as  he  was  grave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  added 

1 Epistle  to  the  Homans,  iii.  8. 
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these  words,  which  we  have  often  repeated  since,  and  shall 
never  forget : ‘ And,  besides,  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  “ we  fight  the 
devil  with  fire,”  will  he  not  get  the  best  of  ns  in  the  end  ? 
Will  not  his  fire  scorch  us  here,  and  consume  us  hereafter?  Is 
it  not  better,  then,  to  fight  him  with  light,  rather  than  with 
fire  ? As  he  is  not  afraid  of  fire,  but  Hies  from  the  light,  i& 
not  this  the  true  weapon  of  our  warfare  ? And,  besides,  even 
if  we  should  beat  him  with  his  own  weapons,  what  would  the 
victory  be  worth?  Would  it  not  cost  us  too  dearly?  Would 
it  not  prove,  in  one  word,  that  we  had  outlied  the  father  of 
lies,  and  become  a bigger  devil  than  the  devil  himself?  ’ Mr. 
Lincoln  smiled,  but  still  looked  grave,  and  remained  silent. 

We  have  always  had  an  idea,  a fear — the  reader  may  call  it 
a superstition  if  he  please — that  if  we  ‘fight  the  devil  with 
fire  ’ we  shall  fare  badly  in  the  end.  We  may  gain  a victory 
here,  but,  at  last,  the  enemy  will  conquer,  and  then  no  more 
victories  will  ever  be  ours.  How  it  has  been  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  we  do  not  know ; his  fate  is  among  the  awful  secrets  of 
eternity.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  an  apotheosis  by  the 
Demos,  however  grand  and  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  men,  is  not 
a sure  passport  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  he  had  always 
fought  the  enemy  with  light,  instead  of  with  fire,  we  should 
feel  far  better  assured  that  he  is  now  an  heir  of  the  kingdom 
of  Light. 

However  it  may  be  in  eternity,  it  is  certain  that  in  time  he 
was  not  one  of  ‘ the  children  of  light.’  He  was,  as  our  author 
informs  us,  a great  admirer  and  disciple  of  Yoltaire.  We  do 
not  know,  however,  that  he  ever  read  Yoltaire’s  homily  on  the 
duty  of  lying.  In  that  homily  this  great  high-priest  of  modern 
infidelity  says : ‘ The  lie  is  a vice  only  when  it  does  harm  ; it 

is  a great  virtue  when  it  does  good Let  us,  then,  be 

more  virtuous  than  ever.  It  is  necessary  to  lie  like  a devil, 
not  timidly,  but  boldly,  and  always.  Great  politicians  ought 
always  to  deceive  the  people .’  But  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  ever 
read  this  passage  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  imbibed  its  spirit 
and  practiced  its  principles.  Ho  one,  not  even  Yoltaire  him- 
self, ever  understood  the  great  truth  better  than  did  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, that  if  ‘ great  politicians  ’ would  succeed,  they  must  ‘ al- 
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ways  deceive  the  people,’  and  4 lie  like  a devil.’  Or,  in  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  own  words,  they  must  4 fight  the  devil  with  fire.’ 

Colonel  Lamon  thus  celebrates  Mr.  Lincoln’s 4 running  quali- 
ties ’ : 4 He  was  preeminently  a man  of  the  people ; he  had 
sprung  from  a low  family  in  the  lowest  class  of  society ; he 
had  been  a rail-splitter,  a flat-boatman,  a grocery-keeper — 
everything  that  could  commend  him  to  the  44  popular  heart.” 
His  manners,  his  dress,  his  stories,  and  his  popular  name  and 
style  of 44  Honest  Old  Abe,”  pointed  to  him  as  a man  beside 
whose  44  running  qualities  ” those  of  Taylor  and  Harrison  were 
of  slight  comparison.  That  he  knew  all  this,  and  thought  of 
it  a great  deal,  no  one  can  doubt ; and  in  the  late  campaign 
( i . £.,  with  Douglas  for  the  Senate,)  he  had  most  adroitly 
opened  the  way  for  the  realization  of  his  hopes.’  (p.  422.) 
But  what  does  he  do  ? Does  he  once  intimate  that  his  eye  is- 
fixed  on  the  Presidency  ? By  no  means.  Although,  as  our 
author  shows,  his  4 wonderful  thirst  for  distinction  ’ is  fixed  on 
the  Presidency ; although  his  speeches  and  course  in  his  con- 
test with  Douglas  are  shaped  with  reference  to  that  high  prize ; 
and  although  he  deliberately  sacrifices  to  it  his  chance  for  a 
place  in  the  Senate,  yet  no  one  is  permitted  to  imagine  that 
any  such  dream  has  ever  crossed  his  brain ! How  carefully, 
on  the  contrary,  he  conceals  the  cloven  foot  of  his  ambition  ! 
When  a friend  barely  mentions  the  Presidency  to  him,  he 
blushes,  he  protests,  and  he  disclaims  as  modestly  as  any  maid 
of  fourteen  ! 4 In  regard  to  the  other  matter  you  speak  of,’ 

he  meekly  replies  to  the  letter  of  his  friend,  4 Lbeg  you  will  not 
give  it  further  mention.  L do  not  think  L am  fit  for  the 
Presidency .’  (p.  422.)  Yet,  in  the  same  volume  are  we  told, 

{,He  felt  that  he  was  as  great  as  anybody .’  Whence,  then,  all 
this  new-born,  blushing  modesty  ? His  biographer  and  friend 
explains.  4 He  knew  very  well,’  says  Colonel  Lamon,  4 that  a 
becoming  modesty  in  a 44  new  man  ” was  about  as  needful  as 
anything  else.’  (p.  422.)  This  very  4 becoming  modesty,’  in- 
deed, put  on  for  effect,  was  among  the  best  of  his  4 running 
qualities.’  O modesty ! how  many  lies  are  told  in  thy  name  ! 

If  Colonel  Lamon  has  in  one  place  denied  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  lie  for  the  sake  of  the  Presidency,  he  has  in  other  places 
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furnished  striking  illustrations  of  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in 
the  great  article  of  his  creed,  that  4 Great  politicians  ought 
always  to  deceive  the  people  ’ — nay,  not  only  4 to  deceive  the 
people,’  but  also  their  most  intimate  and  devoted  friends. 
Among  all  his  great 4 running  qualities,’  indeed,  this  reticent, 
secretive,  scheming  art  of  deception,  was  the  most  conducive 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  designs.  His 
success,  in  this  world  at  least,  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  na- 
tions, and  will,  perhaps,  be  the  wonder  of  all  ages.  But  it  is 
our  sublime  consolation,  that  there  is  one  Eye  which  no  arts 
can  deceive,  and  one  Tribunal  before  which  truth,  and  justice, 
and  mercy  alone  will  prevail. 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  4 the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.’  Ho  man  fitter  than  he,  indeed,  to 
represent  the  Horthern  Demos;  or,  as  Wendell  Phillips  has 
it,  4 the  party  of  the  Horth  pledged  against  the  party  of  the 
South.’  For  if,  as  we  believe,  that  was  the  cause  of  brute 
force,  blind  passion,  fanatical  hate,  lust  of  power,  and  the 
greed  of  gain,  against  the  cause  of  constitutional  law  and  hu- 
man rights,  then  who  was  better  fitted  to  represent  it  than 
the  talented,  but  the  low,  ignorant  and  vulgar,  rail-splitter  of 
Illinois  % Or  if,  as  we  also  believe,  it  was  the  cause  of  infidelity 
and  atheism,  and  against  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion,  then  who  more  worthy  to  muster  its  motley 
hosts,  and  let  them  slip  with  the  fury  of  the  pit,  than  the  low- 
bred infidel  of  Pigeon  Creek,  in  whose  eyes  the  Savior  of  the 
world  was  4 an  illegitimate  child,’ 1 and  the  Holy  Mother  as  base 
as  his  own  ? 

Ho  sooner  had  the  Southern  Confederacy  fallen,  than  the 
following  noble  strain  of  indignant  eloquence  burst,  in  tones 
of  thunder,  from  the  press  of  the  London  Evening  Herald: 

4 The  South  is  doomed.  With  the  surrender  of  General  Lee 
ends,  not  indeed  the  possibility  of  military  defence,  still  less 
that  of  desperate  popular  resistance,  but  the  hope  of  final  suc- 
cess. After  four  years  of  war,  sustained  with  a gallantry  and 
resolution  that  have  few,  if  any,  precedents  in  history ; after 
such  sacrifices  as  perhaps  no  nation  ever  made  in  vain ; after 

1 Lamon’s  Life,  p.  494. 
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losses  that  have  drained  the  life-blood  of  the  country ; after  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories,  gained  under  unequalled  disadvan- 
tages, courage  and  skill  and  devotion  have  succumbed  to  brute 
force ; and  by  sheer  power  of  numbers  a race,  inferior  in  every 
quality  of  soldiership  and  manhood,  have  prevailed  over  the 
bravest  and  most  united  people  that  ever  drew  the  sword  in 
defence  of  civil  rights  and  national  independence.  To  num- 
bers, and  to  numbers  alone,  the  North  owes  its  hateful  tri- 
umph. Its  advantages  in  wealth  and  resources,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sea  and  the  command  of  the  rivers,  were  neutralized 
by  Southern  gallantry.  In  despite  of  the  most  numerous  navy 
in  the  world,  half  a dozen  Southern  cruisers  drove  its  com- 
merce from  the  seas.  In  despite  of  its  overwhelming  superi- 
ority in  strength  of  ships  and  guns,  improvised  Southern  iron- 
clads beat  and  drove  off  its  blockading  squadrons,  and  South- 
ern cavalry,  embarking  on  little  river  steamers,  captured  its 
armed  gun-boats.  In  defiance  of  all  its  power,  Southern  en- 
ergy contrived  to  supply  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States 
with  everything  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  the  North  had  every  kind  of  military  stores  in 
abundance,  and  could  draw  unlimited  supplies  from  Europe; 
the  South  had  scarcely  a cannon ; had  but  few  rifles ; still 
fewer  swords  or  bayonets,  and  not  a single  foundry  or  powder 
factory.  All  these  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  foresight 
of  the  Confederate  Government  and  the  daring  of  the  Confed- 
erate armies.  The  routed  forces  of  the  North  supplied  artillery 
and  ammunition,  rifles  and  bayonets,  to  the  Southerners.  The 
cannon  which  thundered  against  Gettysburg,  the  shot  which 
crushed  the  brave  mercenaries  of  Burnside  on  the  slopes  above 
Fredericksburg,  came  for  the  most  part  from  Northern  arsen- 
als. No  Southern  failure  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  arms  or 
powder ; no  Federal  success  was  won  by  the  enormous  advan- 
tages which  the  North  enjoyed  in  its  military  stores  and  its 
open  ports.  Had  these  been  the  only  odds  in  its  favor,  long 
ago  would  the  Federal  Government  have  taken  refuge  at  Bos- 
ton or  New  York,  and  every  inch  of  Southern  soil  have  been 
free  from  the  step  of  the  invader.  Numbers,  and  numbers 
alone,  have  decided  the  struggle. 
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‘ Almost  every  battle  has  been  won  by  the  South,  but  every 
Southern  victory  has  been  rendered  fruitless  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing numerical  superiority  of  the  vanquished.  The  conquerors 
found  themselves  on  every  occasion  confronted  by  new  armies, 
and  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  victory  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  replenished.  The  smaller 
losses  of  the  South  were  irreparable,  the  greater  sacrifices  of 
the  North  were  of  no  consequence  whatever  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Government  which  lavished  the  lives  of  hired  rowdies  and 
foreign  mercenaries,  in  the  knowledge  that  money  could  repair 
all  that  folly  and  ferocity  might  destroy.  The  South  has  per- 
ished by  exhaustion — by  sheer  inability  to  recruit  her  exhausted 
armies.  Whatever  errors  may  have  contributed  to  hasten  her 
fall ; whatever  may  be  due  to  the  fatal  march  into  Tennessee, 
and  the  incomprehensible  policy  which  laid  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  open  to  Sherman,  the  struggle  had  been  decided 
solely  by  the  relative  numbers  of  the  belligerents ; by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  recruiting  field  was  practically  unlimited, 
while  that  of  the  Confederates  was  too  small  to  supply  the 
losses  of  each  campaign.  It  may  console  the  heroic  soldiers  of 
the  South  to  remember  that  their  whole  force  was  never  equal 
in  number  to  the  foreign  mercenaries  of  the  Union  alone ; but 
the  lesson  which  this  war  has  taught  is  one  of  disastrous  augury 
for  mankind.  It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  any  people  will 
show  greater  devotion  than  the  Southerners ; that  any  country 
will  send  forth  braver  armies  or  greater  generals ; and  the  fate 
of  Secession  assures  us  that  valor  and  strategy  are  vain  when 
opposed  to  numbers ; that  a commander  who  must  count  the 
lives  of  his  men  must,  in  the  end,  be  overpowered  by  one  who, 
like  Grant,  can  afford  to  regard  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men 
as  a matter  of  indifference.  When  we  compare  the  respective 
numbers  belonging  to  free  and  despotic  States — when  we 
count  up  the  overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of  despot- 
isms, legitimate  and  democratic,  over  all  constitutional  coun- 
tries combined,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy is  a presage  of  evil  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the 
future  of  mankind. 

6 The  part  which  England  has  played  in  this  awful  drama 
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&dds  a tenfold  bitterness  to  the  grief  with  which  we  regard  its 
deplorable  catastrophe.  Every  generous  heart  must  be  wrung 
in  witnessing  the  death-agony  of  a gallant  nation  ; but  we, 
the  nearest  kinsmen,  whose  supineness  permitted,  whose  policy 
furthered  and  hastened  its  destruction,  have  to  bear,  not  only 
the  pang  of  sorrow,  but  the  worse  tortures  of  self-reproach. 
England — may  heaven  forgive  her ! — has  cast  away  the  noblest 
opportunity,  and  been  accessory  to  the  greatest  crime  that 
modern  history  records.  A single  despatch,  a single  stroke  of 
the  pen,  requiring  no  more  than  the  commonest  foresight,  and 
the  most  ordinary  courage,  would  have  enabled  her  to  preserve 
the  gratitude  of  generations  yet  unborn.  More  than  once  it 
has  been  in  her  power,  without  a blow,  to  establish  in  the 
New  World  that  international  balance  of  power  without  which 
neither  peace  nor  liberty  is  possible.  She  might  have  given 
independence  to  the  South ; have  stayed  the  carnage  of  the 
war ; have  made  Canada  safe  forever ; have  secured  a firm, 
loyal,  and  powerful  ally;  have  secured  against  disturbance 
and  interruption  the  hopeful  and  generous  experiment  by 
which  France  is  endeavoring  to  restore  order  and  peace  to 
Mexico,  and  to  save  the  resources  of  that  magnificent  country 
for  commerce  and  for  civilization  — all  this  she  might  have 
done  without  overstepping,  by  a hair’s-breadth,  the  duty  of 
neutrals  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  there  was  not  found  in 
England  a statesman  who  had  the  courage  to  seize  the  glorious 
opportunity.  Worse  than  this,  the  men  to  whose  feeble  and 
unworthy  hands  her  great  power  and  vast  responsibilities  were 
entrusted,  not  only  shrank  from  casting  her  moral  weight  into 
the  scale  of  justice,  order,  and  civilization,  but  they  lent  *her 
aid  to  the  champions  of  tyranny  within  the  Union,  and  of 
anarchy  abroad.  They  gave  grudgingly  to  the  South,  in  her 
struggle  for  her  own  independence,  for  the  safety  of  our  colo- 
nies, and  the  peace  of  the  American  continent,  a limited  share 
of  belligerent  rights;  but  they  seized  her  unarmed  ships  in 
our  harbors,  they  drove  her  cruisers  forth  from  our  colonial 
ports,  they  harassed  her  with  hampering  and  vexatious  de- 
mands, while  they  allowed  her  enemy  to  recruit  in  Ireland,  to 
blockade  our  seaports,  and  to  exceed  the  utmost  latitude  of 
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belligerent  privileges  in  order  to  intercept  the  trade  of  the 
Confederates. 

4 How  different  might  the  fortunes  of  the  war  have  proved 
had  England  been  honestly  neutral.  Grant  even  that  she  had 
seized  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  what  would  this  have 
signified  if  she  had  stopped  Federal  recruiting  in  Ireland,  and 
insisted  that  her  example  should  be  loyally  followed  on  the 
Continent  ? Had  she  taken  stringent  measures  to  prevent  the 
emigration  of  recruits  to  the  North,  as  she  stopped  the  supply 
of  a navy  to  the  South,  the  Federal  armies  would  have  been 
weakened  by  more  men  than  Grant  and  Sherman  now  com- 
mand, and  thus  the  North  would  have  lost  that  fatal,  that  un- 
just advantage  by  which  the  South  has  been  crushed.  Rich- 
mond has  fallen  before  an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Lee 
has  surrendered  to  an  army  of  foreigners.  With  a horde  of 
foreigners  Sherman  occupied  Atlanta,  took  Savannah,  ravaged 
Georgia,  and  traversed  the  Carolinas.  By  the  aid  of  foreign 
mercenaries  the  South  has  been  destroyed,  and  that  aid  the 
conquerors  owe  to  the  connivance  of  England.  It  is  not  often 
that  a duty  neglected,  an  opportunity  thrown  away,  can  be 
ever  retrieved.  It  is  not  often  that  a great  public  wrong  goes 
utterly  unpunished.  We  are  little  disposed  to  import  into 
politics  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  but  we  cannot  forbear  to 
remind  our  readers  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  they  make  of  the  powers  and  opportuni- 
ties entrusted  to  them,  and  history  does  not  encourage  us  to 
hope  that  so  grievous  a dereliction  of  duty  as  that  of  which, 
on  our  part,  the  South  has  been  the  victim,  will  go  eventually 
unpunished.’ 


